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Were the Three R’s Better? 


The Attack on Modern Education 


LouIs KAPLAN 


In The Phi Delta Kappan 


(RITICISMS of public educa- 
tion have reached a crescendo in re- 
cent months. These criticisms say, in 
effect, that educators are attempting 
to coerce the public into paying more 
and more money for the support of 
a type of school which does little 
more than turn out ill-mannered, 
undisciplined, and uninformed 
brats. In fact, there are many com- 
munities in which educators have 
learned that the only way to keep 
peace is to retrench, to back up 20 
years or more, and forget what re- 
search has taught us about the na- 
ture of child growth and the way in 
which children learn. They have had 
to close their eyes to the social re- 
sponsibilities of the school and con- 
centrate on stuffing the heads of 
children with those facts which par- 
ents think they ought to know. 
Where educators have done this, 
and it has been done in many com- 
munities, then certain newspapers, 
taxpayers, and school patrons shout 
with glee that at last the schools 
are returning to sanity—that they 
have gone back to the good old 
fundamentals which schools were 
established to teach. These funda- 
mentals have the sanctity of a re- 
ligion in the eyes of school critics. 
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It appears quite evident that these 
critics would like to see schools re- 
organized so that children are firmly 
controlled, thoroughly grounded in 
reading, writing and arithmetic, 
crammed with facts, particularly 
those which parents had to learn 
when they went to school, and close- 
ly checked to see how well they are 
learning these things. 

Every teacher and administrator 
knows that criticism of the schools 
is not to be taken lightly. It is a seri- 
ous matter indeed when a ‘substan- 
tial segment of the American public 
turns on the schools and accuses 
them of being responsible for prac- 
tically every sin of modern man. 
The existing antipathy between the 
schools and the community is caus- 
ing anxiety in the home and in the 
Classroom; anxiety which is exper- 
ienced by teachers, parents, and 
children. We all know that good 
schools cannot flourish in an at- 
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mosphere of anxiety, criticism, and 
dissension. We know also that chil- 
dren are educated by their total en- 
vironment and not by the schools 
alone. When there is disharmony 
between school and community, chil- 
dren cannot get good education. 

Many critics of modern education 
base their accusations on the as- 
sumption that in the good old days 
the schools were really doing a good 
job of preparing the youth to live in 
a democratic society. But as we look 
through the pages of educational his- 
tory, we find little reason for sur- 
rounding the traditional school with 
a nostalgic halo of perfection. The 
good old days had their critics too. 
Back in 1845 the Grammar School 
Committee of Boston, taking stock 
of their schools, reported severely: 
“They (tests administered) show 
beyond all doubt that a large pro- 
portion of the scholars in our first 
classes, boys and girls of 14 and 15 
years of age, when called on to 
write simple sentences, to express 
their thoughts on common subjects, 
without the aid of a dictionary or a 
master, cannot write, without such 
errors in grammar, in spelling, and 
in punctuation, as we should blush 
to see in a letter from a son or 
daughter of their age.” 

Every now and then someone 
drags out an old test which was 
used in those days and administers 
it to the modern generation, and 
invariably, children of the earlier 
schools are put to shame. 

It is difficult to avoid the con- 
clusion that parents who cry for a 
return to the good old days just 
don’t know what they are asking for. 
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The question then arises, are 
modern schools any better? Since 
1930 research has been accumulat- 
ing, which, if known and under- 
stood by the layman, would allay his 
fears and invalidate much of the 
blind criticism which has been di- 
rected against the modern school. 
There are a whole series of carefully 
controlled experiments wherein the 
accomplishments of children in 
modern or activity programs of edu- 
cation were compared with the ac- 
complishments of children who 
were being taught by traditional 
methods. Here is one evaluation of 
outcomes of a six-year program of 
experimentation made by impartial 
consultants, not connected with the 
school system, who were called in 
by the New York State Department 
fo Education. As a result of their 
studies, they found that: 

1. Children in activity schools 
equalled those in traditional schools 
in reading, spelling, and language 
usage skills. In arithmetic, activity 
children scored slightly lower. 

2. The activity schools were 
found to be doing a more effective 
job of developing the qualities of 
leadership, selfinitiated activity, and 
cooperational activity. 

3. Children of activity schools 
were slightly superior in ability to 
think critically, in their civic beliefs, 
and in personal adaptability. 

4. Children of activity schools 
found school more interesting, liked 
school better, and carried its influ- 
ence over into the home better than 
children of traditional schools. 

5. There was no evidence to in- 
dicate that children in either type 
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of school differed in their respect 
for authority in the home. 

These are the facts in the mat- 
ter and they speak for themselves in 
reply to those who are condemning 
the modern schools. 

If the criticisms of modern edu- 
cation are not justified, how can we 
combat the campaign against the 
public schools? For years educators 
have been carrying on public rela- 
tions programs. Children have pre- 
sented plays, there have been school 
carnivals, and room teas, mother’s 
days and father’s nights have been 
scheduled, printed matter circulated 

almost everything has been tried 
in an effort to acquaint the parents 
with what schools are doing. And 
despite all of this activity, parents 
are still unconvinced. What are we 
doing wrong? 

It is a mistake to assume that an 
informed public is a supporting pub- 
lic. We have been operating on the 
principle that if parents know what 
is going on in the schools, they will 
support the school program. This is 
quite obviously a false assumption. 
Mere information about a program 
conceived by others is not what par- 
ents want. The interest of parents is 
well stated in the following excerpt 
from a National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers booklet: 


What shall be taught and how it shall 
be taught are the two foremost ques- 
tions in today’s educational policy-mak- 
ing. It is not the function of either the 
school or the home to settle these ques- 
tions alone. They should be settled co- 
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operatively by the two groups in the 
interest of a common objective. 

This statement makes it perfectly 
clear that parents are not content 
with raising money for school proj- 
ects or equipping the cafeteria. They 
want a voice in the real business of 
the school—what children are learn- 
ing and why. 

Rather than look on this interest 
as an attempt by parents to interfere 
with the operation of the school, 
educators should seize on this in- 
terest as a means through which the 
success of the school can be made a 
matter of personal concern for par- 
ents and teachers. 

Parents, on the other hand, have 
an obligation to approach the study 
of education with seriousness of pur- 
pose, with an open mind, and with 
due consideration for the profes- 
sional status and leadership of the 
teacher. 

If we really believe that our 
schools are schools of the people, 
then let’s get the people into the 
school and stop trying to sell them 
what they think is a shoddy product. 
Educators should have nothing to 
hide from parents and should have 
nothing to fear from them. It is not 
an easy matter to include parents in 
the professional functions of a 
school, but we have tried all other 
avenues of public relations and have 
nothing to lose by trying the one 
avenue which, though difficult, holds 
great promise for re-creating the 
spirit which should exist between a 
community and its schools. 2 


MICHIGAN was the first state to include parents on its state 
curriculum planning committee. 








Fads and Frills’ Endorsed 


The Nation Reaches a Verdict 


Otis A. CROSBY 


In The Nation’s Schools 


“W have reached a_ verdict, 


your honor!’ Yes, the American 
people have deliberated the case of 
Today’s Schools vs. Public Opinion. 
The jury was composed of 99,317 
men and women living in 371 cities 
and villages located in more than a 
third of the 48 states. In most in- 
stances, the jury chambers were con- 
fined to the family hearth. Dads, 
mothers, and oftentimes persons 
who have no children carefully re- 
viewed the evidence. The verdict in- 
volved the contrast of the schools of 
the past with the schools of today as 
well as an appraisal of the end prod- 
uct, the boys and girls—their behav- 
ior, their growth in citizenship, their 
ability to get and hold jobs, and 
their interest in more education. 

But first a word about the polling 
device used—its source, form, and 
coverage will prove of interest. The 
National School Service Institute, a 
trade association of school supply 
and equipment manufacturers and 
distributors, added opinion sampl- 
ing to its public relations aids for 
the profession. The institute through 
its public relations counsel, develop- 
ed and made available, at one-half 
the actual cost to school people 
everywhere an instrument for the 
measurement of public attitudes as 
they concern education. 

Published under the title of Just 
a Second, the 12-page, two-color, 
cartooned four- by nine-inch book- 
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let was tailored to the interests and 
the language of the common man 
and woman. Technical aspects of 
the opinionnaire were developed in 
cooperation with some of the most 
successful industrial pollsters in 
America. More than 3,000,000 
copies of the copyrighted question- 
naire have been used. Every state 
and all types of communities are 
represented in the long list of users, 
which include school boards, service 
clubs, PTA’s, and superintendents. 
Many methods of distribution were 
employed. The opinionnaire is ap- 
pealing, thought-provoking, yet en- 
tertaining. It fosters a friendly at- 
titude by giving an opportunity to 
reminisce about the “good old 
days.”” A Texan expressed this view: 
“Just a Second takes just an hour 
because it makes you stop and give 
something more than snap judgment 
to the performance and the product 
of the schools.” 

About 75 percent of those ques- 
tioned were property owners. Fifty 
to 80 percent of the questionnaires 
were returned and two women ‘o 
every man replied. Their over- 
whelming belief is that today’s boys 
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and girls are better informed about 
government than they were as kids, 
and that the children of today read 
as well as they did as children. In 
general the public sampled wanted 
more emphasis on spelling and 
“penmanship,” but only a scant 4 
percent favored a return to the 
hickory stick.” 

Based on the tabulation of nearly 
100,000 replies, a composite pic- 
ture of schools as Americans would 
have them look is something like 
this: 


IDEAL SCHOOL 


The buildings must be attractive, 
and the grounds tidied up daily. 
This includes a clean flag, broken 
windows promptly replaced, and 
papers picked up and out of the 
shrubbery. Today’s schools should 
‘ be well equipped with 


modern 
teaching and learning tools. By way 
of instruction, reading would still 
claim the spotlight. Spelling would 
continue as an important subject, 
along with arithmetic and history. 
Well-trained, child-loving teachers 
decently compensated should be the 
pride of every citizen. Such “fads 
and frills” as cooking and sewing, 
music, art, instructional moving pic- 
tures, dramatics, foreign language, 
swimming, machine shop, and safe 
driving would comprise a valued 
part of every school’s offerings. 
Military training, perhaps a daily 
verse from the Bible, and sex educa- 
tion at the proper age level stand 
to be welcomed by parents. 
Today's schools would continue 
to develop within each child general 
skills rather than train for specific 
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jobs. Education for a healthy life 
even beyond the present program of 
instruction would claim a four-to- 
one priority among parents. Disci- 
pline, especially good manners and 
“respect for the rights of others,” 
would get consistent attention in 
all phases of education. Homework 
as a means to an end would be wel- 
comed and rejected on about an 
equal basis. How to spend money 
intelligently, to speak in public, to 
develop a pleasing personality— 
these would form a valued part of 
the schools’ offerings for every 
child. 

Personal opinions were given in 
almost every copy of Just a Second. 
Smaller classes were favored even 
in the face of added cost to the tax- 
payers. Many parents seemingly re- 
flected on the vanishing woodshed 
and suggested that the home’s suc- 
cess in teaching discipline is not 
what it should be. As a result, 
fathers and mothers (especially 
mothers) frequently indicated a 
willingness for the school to assume 
more and more of the disciplinary 
problems. One parent expressed it 
this way: ‘In my opinion, it is the 
parents, not the schools, that are 
falling down on the job.” 

° 


GENERAL REACTION 


It is interesting to observe, in re- 
viewing the results of the samplings 
in nearly 350 cities and towns, that 
the general reaction follows pretty 
much of a formula. While the 
Opinionnaire made no reference, di- 
rect or indirect, to the costs of edu- 
cation, it is significant to observe 
that not one of the write-ins raised 
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a question of excessive costs. There 
were, however, numerous references 
to the possibility of better results 
were the public to invest more in 
good schools and good teachers. 
This seems to suggest that school 
people may have been wrong in 
their private feeling that the public 
is hankering for news of the costs 
of education. Rather, if this samp- 
ling is representative, it would ap- 
pear that the public is much more 
concerned about what it is getting 
in the way of educational opportuni- 
ties, the quality of teaching, and 
plans for the future than about 
costs. 


USE OF RESULTS 


The possibilities for the effective 
use of results obtained in this poll- 
ing are almost limitless. Perhaps 
one of the most valuable uses is to 
be found in the fact that it arms the 
school administration with a scien- 
tific sampling of public opinion— 
not guesses or judgments based on 
the opinions of a vocal minority. 
Such evidence can be effective al- 
most beyond measure when the 
school budget is presented and bond 
issues or curriculum changes are 
advocated. Over and above all of 
this is the ple4sing effect of asking 
people for their opinion. Man will 
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never outlive the age at which he is 
flattered by being asked his opinion. 

For years, school administrators 
shied away from any proposai 
would give the public an opportun- 
ity to “talk back.” “It might dis- 
close unfavorable attitudes and de- 
mands for changes which could not 
be made,” they said. If this opinion 
determining device and the results 
which it has amassed are in any 
measure honest, it would appear that 
the “‘Let’s ask ‘em’ ghost can be 
unhooded. William N. McPhee’s re- 
cent poll of Denver residents about 
that city’s schools, Life’s Roper poll 
of the nation, and the profession’s 
use of Just a Second came up with 
at least one thing in common— 
America endorses its public schools, 
wants even better educational op- 
portunities for its boys and girls, 
and continues to look to schools 
and education as the lifeline of 
democracy. 

Yes, the jury of 100,000 Ameri- 
cans has reached a verdict. America’s 
schools are doing a good job, con- 
sidering the handicaps under which 
they are operating. Given better 
facilities and more adequate fi- 
nances, today’s schools are prepared 
to make even greater contributions 
to posterity, citizenship, and world 
understanding. * 


y= strength of the free world must increase—spiritually 
and physically . . . the nation must give high priority to its educa- 
tional system. The needs of the country today cannot be met by 


schools . . 
gate to the United Nations. 


. of yesterday .. .’—Warren R. Austin, U. S. dele- 








Resolve Pupils’ Frustrations 





Schools vs. Prejudice 


GEORGE W. DENEMARK 


In Educational Leadership 
t 


— and administrators 
committed to promoting in their stu- 
dents intercultural attitudes consis- 
tent with the American Creed can 
find much of interest and of use in 
recent research reports on prejudice. 
Emerging therefrom is a clear con- 
ception of the nature of prejudice 
and of the most effective means for 
combating it. Worthy intentions are 
increasingly capable of being 
coupled with a real understanding 
of the dynamics of attitude change. 


SOURCES OF PRE JUDICE 

Contemporary studies disclose 
two major sources of prejudiced at- 
titudes in young people. One is the 
repeated frustration of the individ- 
ual in seeking to cope with the de- 
velopmental tasks of his maturity 
level, and the resultant tensions thus 
aroused which demand an outlet, 
frequently in the form of hostility 
and aggression toward minority 
group members. The second source 
is the existence of such attitudes in 
parents and other groups with which 
the child associates—attitudes which 
are quickly learned and frequently 
adopted by him. Contradictions in 
the expectations of home and 
school, church and peer group, and 
others have resulted in unresolved 
tensions. 

The character of contemporary 
society, imposing particularly bur- 
densome tensions and insecurities 
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on parents, leaves its stamp on their 
children. These children are often 
denied the warmth and affection, 
continuous encouragement, and the 
security that comes with membership 
in a family group that is close-knit 
and stable—conditions so importani 
in building healthy personalities. 

Thus the attitudes of teachers and 
administrators and of other pupils 
are important factors in the deter- 
mination of the attitudes of those 
with whom they come in contact. 

What can schools do toward 
building better intercultural atti- 
tudes? Recent research has suggested 
five major approaches to the prob- 
lem. 

The first approach is the creation 
of a democratic atmosphere designed 
to reduce the personal insecurities 
and tensions of children. A permis- 
sive atmosphere in which pupils and 
teacher plan together the experiences 
they will have is important, both as 
it is oriented around the real prob- 
lems and concerns of the children, 
and as it employs a methodology or 
approach to these problems which 
provides an opportunity for wide 
participation, selfexpression, and co- 
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operation with others. The person- 
ality of the teacher and the warmth 
and genuine respect for the person- 
alities of others which the teacher 
can demonstrate daily in countless 
ways can do much to create and 
maintain such an atmosphere. 

Deliberate provision for oppor- 
tunities for each child to experience 
success frequently in a wide range 
of activities is an important factor. 
The school program (classroom and 
extracurricular) that is rich and 
varied in order to develop and re- 
ward talent and achievement in me- 
chanical, esthetic, physical, and so- 
cial activities as well as strictly in- 
tellectual ones can do much to 
promote a healthy school climate in 
which democratic attitudes can 
grow. 


SECOND APPROACH 


A second approach to intercul- 
tural attitude change is the encour- 
agement of broadening intergroup 
contacts in concrete situations in- 
volving cooperation. Experience in 
the military services during the past 
war with mixed combat units and 
the utilization of joint facilities lead 
to the generalization that members 
of different cultural groups placed 
together in situations necessitating 
cooperation will grow to respect one 
another and approve of such con- 
tacts. There is evidence here to sup- 
port the approach of the teacher or 
administrator who acts on the as- 
sumption that members of various 
racial, religious, and ethnic groups 
can and will work together harmoni- 
ously. It also has been found that 
those who take the American Creed 
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literally and assume that others will 
abide by it, encounter much less op- 
position than if they approach the 
situation more cautiously and ob- 
liquely by asking for reactions to 
such contacts. It is important to 
recognize that this approach should 
be accompanied by others, so that 
the prejudiced child will not come 
to regard such contact merely as 
unique exceptions. 

A third approach involves the 
provision of opportunities for en- 
hanced emotional sensitization to 
other cultural groups. The capacity 
for empathy, or the ability to place 
oneself in the role of others, needs 
development in many children. One 
important way in which the class- 
room teacher can broaden the base 
from which his pupils view and 
react to other group members is 
through the use of literature which 
emphasizes human relations themes. 
Similarly movies, radio scripts, and 
recordings which portray the contri- 
butions and problems of various cul- 
tural groups in an honest and sym- 
pathetic way may have an initial im- 
pact on children who have hereto- 
fore had no awareness of any prob- 
lems in this area. We should be 
aware, however, that approaches 
which emphasize feeling must be 
accompanied by some rational trans- 
lation of the emotional reaction gen- 
erated into a set of values if the 
changes effected are to be of more 
than temporary duration. Move stu- 
dents emotionally, yes, but accom- 
pany this by clarification of the 
scientific base on which such healthy 
attitudes rest. 

This suggests a fourth approach 
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to attitude change in schools: name- 
ly, ‘he promotion of situations in 
which individuals may be exposed 
to the inconsistency or invalidity 
of some of their existing attitudes. 
Evidence which a pupil has gathered 
on his own in conjunction with a 
school group investigating condi- 
tions has been found to be more 
likely to involve attitude changes 
in the student than has “ready- 
made” data. The teacher who plans 
for and encourages class projects 
which involve analyses of commun- 
ity conditions and discussions of the 
implications of these conditions for 
all members of the community can 
do much to build better intergroup 
attitudes. Similarly, the administra- 
tor who encourages his staff to em- 
bark on such projects and conscious- 
ly promotes closer relationships be- 
tween school and community can 


help to make possible learning sit- 
uations in which children may be- 
come deeply involved because of 
their active participation in all 
stages of the problem. 


FIFTH APPROACH 


A fifth approach is that of 
strengthening the social supports of 
democratic behavior. There is little 
likelihood that modifications of atti- 
tudes effected in the classroom will 
be permanent if the institutional 
structure and group pressures in the 
school and larger community are all 
unfavorable to the desired attitudes, 
and all remain unchanged. 

Policies of the school with respect 
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to equality of opportunity for stu- 
dent office-holding and honors at- 
tainment, to equal access to all the 
facilities of the school, and to the 
nondiscriminatory character of clubs 
and athletic teams, as well as the 
impartiality of teachers to students 
of all cultural groups in matters of 
personal attention, grades, and so 
on, need to be exemplary. Uncom- 
promising policies on such matters 
are important because of the clarifi- 
cation and support they lend to 
democratic behavior. 


TEACHER'S ROLE 


Nor can the role of the teacher in 
community affairs be overlooked. 
Active support of fair employment 
and education practices legislation 
and vigorous enforcement of these, 
support of policies of nondiscrimin- 
ation in housing, eating places, and 
recreational facilities, all serve to 
establish a social environment for 
children which encourages healthy 
intergroup attitudes. 

Many of these activities are not 
new to teachers and administrators 
and have long been a part of the 
programs of our better elementary 
and secondary schools. However, 
until recently such practices were not 
seen in their relationship to attitude 
changes in children. It is gratifying 
to find that indications from current 
research concerned with intercultural 
attitude change lend further support 
to the case for democratic experi- 
mental education in our American 
schools. + 


BEGINNING and advanced weekly night courses in mental health 
education have been offered Detroit teachers for four years. 
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Tradition Dies Hard 


The Eight Year Study ... After Eight Years 


FREDERICK L. REDEFER 


In Progressive Education 


Wass happens after educa- 
tional yearbooks are presented, com- 
mission studies filed, and experi- 
ments completed? Do they effect 
any permanent change in education ? 
Do they leave any appreciable resi- 
due the year after? Five years? Ten? 
How does educational change take 
place? Is education on a carousel 
with widely heralded experiments 
slowly fading from the educational 
scene as some new attraction takes 
the spotlight and the music goes 
round and round? Such questions 
kept recurring in the minds of many 
who were actively engaged in the 
Eight Year Study. They were curious 
about the results. 


INFORMAL CONFERENCE 
Thus it came about that an invi- 
tation to an informal conference 
was issued to the present heads of 
the 30 original cooperating schools 
and to those who were associated 
on the staff of the Study. The Eight 
Year Study was a national effort 
to improve secondary education 
through experimentation. Questions 
about the results of the Study and 
the present educational situation in 
the schools were proposed for dis- 
cussion. Those who came were asked 
to confer with colleagues and staff 
members so that their reports would 
represent more than _ individual 
opinions. Fifteen of the schools had 
representatives among the 30 people 


Frederick L. Redefer, who was Di- 
rector of the Progressive Education 
Association while the Study was 
carried on, is Director of the Bureau 
of Appointments, New York Uni- 
versity, New York City. Report- 
ed from Progressive Education, 
XXVIII (November, 1950), 33-36. 





who spent one day evaluating this 
nationally known experiment. 

The Eight Year Study was spon- 
sored by the Progressive Education 
Association in cooperation with the 
colleges and universities of the 
United States. Thirty selected pub- 
lic and private, suburban, and city 
schools were released from the re- 
striction of confining college en- 
trance requirements so that they 
could freely plan a better education 
for adolescents. 

It was the unchallenged finding 
of the Eight Year Study that there 
is no single course of preparation 
for success in college. The graduates 
of these 30 schools whose program 
differed from the regular prepara- 
tory studies did just as well in col- 
lege as matched students who had 
followed the traditional course. 
Furthermore, the graduates of those 
six schools that had departed most 
from tradition exceeded their match- 
ed students in college grades, social 
activities, intellectual, and esthetic 
interests. Such findings certainly 
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ought to have undermined faith in 
the traditional college preparatory 
program that confined so 
schools, whether their 


many 
students 


planned to go to college or not. 


A MAJOR UNDERTAKING 

This study was a major educa- 
tional undertaking of a decade and 
nothing now on the educational 
horizon approaches it in thorough- 
ness or comprehension. It was re- 
ported to the educational profession 
in five volumes, conference discus- 
sions and speeches, and it was de- 
scribed to the lay public in numer- 
ous popular articles. The results of 
the Eight Year Study ought to have 
created greater freedom, flexibility, 
and variation in the pattern of edu- 
cation for youth in the United 
States. Furthermore it ought to have 
provided the foundation stones on 
which plans for a better education 
could be built. But did the Eight 
Year Study produce a permanent 
change in education and did it aid 
further improvement ? 

As this conference met to discuss 
what had happened to the Eight 
Year Study eight years later, many 
personnel changes had taken place. 
However there were many “‘old tim- 
ers” present and a few who had 
been on the original committee that 
initiated the Study. It was the gen- 
eral opinion of this group—in spite 
of some reservations—that the Eight 
Year Study had been eminently 
worth while. It was recognized that 
the development of “workshops” 
for teachers, new approaches to the 
problem of evaluation, active staff 
participation in all aspects of school 
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policies and practices were meas- 
urably strengthened by the Eight 
Year Study. It was pointed out that 
the larger study directly aided in 
bringing to the fore many of the 
current leaders in teacher education. 
It was agreed that the relationship 
between secondary school and col- 
lege had been improved even 
though this relationship at present 
leaves much to be desired. It was 
also accepted that the Eight Year 
Study had made many contributions 
to patterns of curriculum reorgani- 
zation and thinking about adoles- 
cents and their needs. 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED? 

But what has happened now to 
the ‘Thirty Schools?” Have they 
retrogressed? The reports from 
those who represented the schools 
at this conference were far from en- 
couraging. A few schools reported 
that among the faculty of their 
schools there was still a considerable 
element with a liberal educational 
viewpoint, that subject-matter divi- 
sions were sometimes forgotten, that 
civic and community education was 
emphasized, that guidance and the 
needs of adolescents were at times 
the focal point in thinking about 
and planning an education. But only 
one school reported that it had con- 
tinued the work of developing a 
core curriculum. No school reported 
that it was engaged in the develop- 
ment of a program of general edu- 
cation. Some confessed frankly that 
their schools had retreated to the 
traditional college preparatory pro- 
gram. 

Nor was the report of the publi- 
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cations that grew out of the Eight 
Year Study and the allied commis- 
sions of the Progressive Education 
Association encouraging to those 
who believe in the ‘efficacy of the 
published word. The Study was re- 
ported in five volumes. Is it unrea- 
sonable to suppose that, with 24,000 
secondary schools in the United 
States staffed by 325,000 secondary- 
school teachers and with 500 
teacher-training institutions inter- 
ested in a better education, many 
teachers would study these reports? 
The basic volume describing the 
Study has sold 6400 copies since it 
appeared. The volume describing 
what the 30 schools did with their 
freedom sold no more than 1000 
copies. Reports of the sales of others 
in the series are similar. Considering 
the potential audience that should 
be concerned this is discouraging 
even though, as educational publica- 
tions go, the sales were above aver- 
age. There was no report from col- 
lege libraries as to the frequency 
of use. 

Why did the Eight Year Study 
tend to disintegrate when it was 
over in 1942? Many replies were 
given, but none thoroughly explor- 
ed. Several suggested that the post- 
war period belonged to a time when 
everything connected with ‘‘progres- 
sive education” was under fire. One 
headmaster queried whether the cur- 
rent social, economic, and interna- 
tional situation would permit schools 
to experiment in education; whether 
our concern for security tended to 
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strengthen conservatism and au- 


thoritarianism. 


FUTURE EXPERIMENTS 

There seemed to be general agree- 
ment that in future educational ex- 
periments, parents, boards of edu- 
cation, trustees, and school adminis- 
trators should be involved to a 
greater degree. Most agreed that 
teacher-education institutions ought 
to be involved so that they could 
prepare teachers for mew curricu- 
lums and to continue the progress 
made. No one of the questions 
raised in this conference was com- 
pletely answered, and more ques- 
tions were raised than settled. All 
agreed that the Study was worth 
while and that some similar national 
effort was needed today. 

This can be stated in summary. 
The Eight Year Study is well worth 
investigation. It is a rich mine for 
research. Before foundations, com- 
mittees, or individuals invest size- 
able sums to improve education, be- 
fore institutions publicize a new ex- 
periment, before teachers organize a 
new national commission to stimu- 
late or plan an education for the 
atomic age, it would be well to in- 
vestigate the factors that must be 
taken into consideration if the effort 
is to have a lasting effect. It would 
be desirable to face the forces of op- 
position, to know what are the ob- 
stacles and how they might be over- 
come. The Eight Year Study could 
provide some excellent materials for 
the beginnings of such research. @ 


THREE teachers are available for every position in Ohio in 
men’s physical education, biology, and the social sciences. 











Are Superintendents Inde pendent? 


The Boss Who Bosses vs. Productive 
Leadership 


JAMES MARSHALL 


In The School Executive 


SCHOOLS above all other in- 
stitutions deal in human values and 
in relationships almost impossible to 
define. The great administrative 
challenge to a superintendent of 
schools is to be alert to the impulses, 
motivations, and reactions of all the 
people, who together, in large and 
small groups, compose our schools. 

Few administrators today in this 
country would concede that they ex- 
pect old-fashioned obedience from 
their subordinates. On the contrary, 
what they would insist on is co- 
operation. 


WHAT IS COOPERATION? 


But what is cooperation? Is the 
desire for obedience really out of 
the picture? How can a superinten- 
dent dedicated to the new methods 
of educating children ignore the 
dynamics of those methods and their 
psychological implications when he 
deals with his staff? How can 
methods deemed to be appropriate 
to developing democratic behavior 
patterns in children become effective 
if those who are to utilize them are 
subjected to the rigors of autocratic 
administration? How can they exer- 
cise leadership and initiative if an 
autocratic hierarchy rouses in them 
increased anxiety, hostility, and 
apathy? 


A sustained power drive is found 


James Marshall is a member of the 
Board of Education in New York 
City. Reported from The School 
Executive, LXX (January, 
1951), 38—41. 





in some people more than in others. 
Of them one might say, as the Cor- 
inthians said of the Athenians, 
“they were born into the world to 
take no rest themselves and to give 
none to others.” These are the 
people who tend to occupy adminis- 
trative positions, although there is, 
of course, no uniformity in the in- 
tensity of their aggressions and they 
are not always conscious of their ag- 
gressiveness. 

The answer to aggression is gen- 
erally counter-aggression, but as the 
hostilities aroused in those who oc- 
cupy subordinate status must usually 
be repressed, those subject to power 
tend to become subservient and apa- 
thetic. 

Hostility, subservience, and apa- 
thy are not creative forces. Although 
hostility may stimulate initiative 
and productivity, it does so with 
great waste of human and mechani- 
cal energy, while subservience and 
apathy smother creative and pro- 
ductive impulses. 

What is administration? It is the 
command over or leadership of 
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men, the management of men to ac- 
complish one or more enterprises. 
The administrator is the executive, 
the man who executes plans, who 
gets things done, who translates 
projects into action through other 
people. He and they may participate 
in the planning, but planning and 
policy-making alone are not ad- 
ministration. 

The kind of administration is im- 
portant. Is it direction, command, 
domination, or leadership? The kind 
of administration has a direct bear- 
ing on the degree of efficiency, pro- 


ductivity, and quality of service of . 


the enterprise; the kind of society 
one has and the kind of persons 
who compose that society; and the 
kind of society and human being 
one holds to be desirable and the 
possibilities of growth toward the 
ideal. 


BOSS VS. LEADER 


It is essential to distinguish be- 
tween the two types of administra- 
tion, between the boss who bosses 
and the one who leads. Administra- 
tion by leadership requires participa- 
tion. The leader-administrator does 
not set himself apart, making orders 
his principal means of communica- 
tion with his subordinates. 

Under leadership, subordinates 
have a sense of fitting into the ad- 
ministrative picture. There is con- 
tinuous two-way communication. 
There is a respect shown to sub- 
ordinates. There is a great deal of 
conversation, yes, and some back- 
talk; but there is less likely to be 
double talk, conniving, and “‘grous- 


ing. 
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In general, administration is morc 
effective in our society through the 
leadership approach. This is espec- 
ially true in such fields as education 
in which the pattern of administra- 
tion is reflected in the attitude of 
the teacher to his pupils, so that it 
can be said that the end product is 
directly related to the attitude of 
administration. 

Of course one will be told that 
authority accompanies responsibility. 
Whether one is responsible as su- 
perintendent of schools to parents 
and voters of the school district and 
to the board of education, or as 
president of a corporation to the 
stockholders, or as a public official 
to the electorate or the political 
party, one has the obligation to 
make administrative decisions and 
must therefore have the authority to 
make decisions and the power to en- 
force them. 


EXERCISE OF AUTHORITY 


This is correct, but it does not 
answer the question: How is the 
authority of the administration to be 
exercised? What are the compara- 
tive results in productive, creative, 
and human values when the em- 
phasis is on command over others 
and when the emphasis is on lead- 
ership? 

The principal, the manager, or 
bureau head who contents himself 
with reading orders to his staff and 
answering their questions is not a 
leader. The administrator who ig- 
nores the sense of personal dignity 
of his subordinates is also not a 
leader. 

We still know far too little of the 
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nature of the human organism and 
of the dynamics of human psy- 
-hology to be certain that a particu- 
lar form of organization can bring 
about foreseeable results. But we do 
know enough to believe that the at- 
titude which we term leadership and 
the relationships which can be de- 
scribed as leader-group relationships 
offer a way to greater productive ef- 
fort and more socially acceptable be- 
havior. For when the leader acts as 
much as possible as a member of a 
group, not above or beyond it, and 
when the group participates in plan- 
ning and appraisal, then the hostili- 
ties, anxieties, and subservience im- 
plicit in hierarchy can be substan- 
tially reduced. At the same time 
much initiative is released. 


MODIFYING PERSONALITY 


Even basic patterns of personality 


can be modified. Contrary to com- 
mon belief, however, these modifi- 
cations are not as likely to occur 
through individual revelation as 
through a modification in the values 
and, therefore, the beliefs and be- 
havior of a group. For when the 
values of the group change, its 
members do not risk their group 
status and can continue to find ac- 
ceptance in the group. 

This pattern of behavior is the 
alternative to aggressiveness and 
submission. It concerns the concept 
of membership in a group—one’s 
family, one’s community, one’s as- 
sociates at school or work—with re- 
sponsibility to the group to share 
and participate in its thought and 
action. Experimental work in the 
fields of psychiatry and dynamic 
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psychology reveal that such group 
responsibility and participation tend 
to develop healthier personalities, 
to give greater satisfaction, to reduce 
hostility and subservience, and to 
release initiative (creativity). 

As a social pattern, group respon- 
sibility and participation assure each 
member of a more secure status and 
acceptance than can an autocratic sit- 
uation. This relationship is founded 
on leadership which is of and not 
superior to the group, although the 
leader may be vested with authority 
to determine or to act after common 
planning and subject to accounting 
to the group. But it involves par- 
ticipation of the group with its lead- 
ers in planning and appraisal. 
While it may have to meet aggres- 
sion with counter-aggression, hostil- 
ity is not lurking in all relationships 
as it is when behavior is set by auto- 
cratic determination. 

Such leader-group relationships 
cannot be imposed by command, for 
the very autocracy of such a pro- 
ceeding would destroy the values of 
group responsibility and participa- 
tion. Such relationships must come 
about by the joint action of adminis- 
tration and those who occupy sub- 
ordinate positions. 

This is only possible where people 
have become to a great extent habit- 
uated to group action. Such a situa- 
tion exists in many parts of the 
western world where labor organi- 
zations and free political parties 
have trained men to act in groups, 
even though not free from all auto- 
cratic elements. It exists especially 
in the United States with our multi- 
plicity of voluntary organizations 
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and pressure groups, accustomed to 
control their own affairs free of 
autocracy and in which leaders and 
members share responsibility. These 
very developments have taken much 
of the power over rewards and pun- 
ishments away from administrators. 

This does not imply that there 
will not of necessity be people with 
authority, and subordinates. But to 
be subordinate does not mean to be 
subservient, any more than to have 
the final authority on policy or ad- 
ministrative decision means to be 
autocratic. 

Even in a democratic society men 
tend to be unconditioned to assum- 
ing responsibility because our forms 
of culture and therefore our sys- 
tems of education, while asserting 
respect for individuality and prais- 
ing individual progress and success, 
sturdily contradict this by asking 
obedience and submission. We pro- 
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claim the virtue of selfreliance 
though we live—as do people under 
autocratic regimes—under econom- 
ies which subdue men to reliance, 
whether it be on the good will of 
private enterprise, the welfare state, 
or a socialist society. 

The selfreliant man can have 
little control over these forces. He 
too must succumb to them. But the 
man with authority, if he is a leader, 
and the men in subordinate roles, if 
they feel part of a group which acts 
with the leader, can at least meet 
these uncertainties, these unmanage- 
able economic forces, more securely, 
more sure of their status, more as- 
sured of group acceptance. Between 
the relationships of independence 
and dependence there is an inter- 
mediate one of interdependence. 
“To be a man is to be a fellow 
man.” Good administration is pro- 
ductive organizing of fellow men. @ 


Measy advantages are claimed for a new type chalk- 
board of porcelain enamel on steel. It has a matte surface 
which cannot produce a glare from any angle, is made in 
any color, chalk does not squeak on it, it can be erased 
easily without causing dust, is impervious to heat, cold or 
moisture, needs no upkeep or attention, and is cheaper than 
slate. It was developed by the Bettinger Enamel Corp. and 
the U. S. Plywood Co. . . . A simple and effective way to 
resurface scratched and pitted slate blackboards is suggested 
by John A. Thatcher, school engineer, District No. 22, 
Floral Park, N. Y. He uses a reciprocating sanding machine 
and garnet sandpaper on a board to which blackboard dye 
has been applied. A finer sandpaper is used for a second 
grinding. A final sponging of the board with a heavier dye 
mixture completes the job. 
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Useful Education for “C” Students 


Seeking Realistic Objectives 


DAvip SNEDDEN 


In California Journal of Secondary Education 


y 
a the United States is 
overtaken by unforseen catastrophe, 
these conditions may be expected to 
increase and improve during 1950- 
1975. 

1. All the normal children of all 
the people will be attending full- 
time secondary schools between ages 
12 and 18. 

2. Junior-high and _ senior-high 
schools will provide increasingly 
flexible curriculums adapted to the 
varying capacities of the learners. 

3. College entrance requirements 
will be less specific, and will be 
satisfied if high-school records, plus 
possible intelligence tests, give evi- 
dence that prospects belong to the 
highest third or quarter of intellec- 
tual capacities. 

4. It is to be hoped that far more 
genuine vocational boarding schools 
will be available than at present for 
the multitudes of young adults over 
18 years of age who are less than 
college prospects. 

5. The traditional subject-mat- 
ter organizations of secondary-school 
courses will increasingly give way 
to more functional objectives, espec- 
ially for learners of C and B level 
intellectual capacities. 

6. Junior colleges may increas- 
ingly provide for the first two years 
of general or liberal college work, 
but, except in largest cities, will 
diminish attempts to provide genu- 
ine vocational educations. 


David Snedden is retired Professor 
of Education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. 
Reported from California Journal of 
Secondary Education, XXV (De- 
cember, 1950), 455-59. 








The problems to be considered in 
this paper are those of finding genu- 
ine functional objectives, especially 
for learners of C and lower B level 
intellectual capacities as suggested in 
point 5 above. 

In the present prescientific condi- 
tions of all our terminologies, 
theories, and other approaches, this 
writer can only make some tentative 
suggestions as to possible future ob- 
jectives for (a) a few classes of 
elementary-school learnings (ages 
6-12), (4) several classes of sec- 
ondary-school learnings (ages 12- 
18): and one class of post-second- 
ary-school learnings (the vocational 
for B and C class learners). 

In our times we think of at least 
moderate masteries of the literacy 
arts by adult men and women as the 
most signal tests of their personal 
civilization. The “‘literacy arts” are 
here taken to include confident read- 
ing of printed matter; handwriting; 
spelling; essay writing; and written 
arithmetical computations. Increas- 
ingly, it is generally agreed that the 
literacy arts are among the founda- 
tions of all other productive proc- 
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esses, and hence the chief objectives 
of elementary-school educations. 

To our forefathers, and in large 
measure to us of the present, it 
seems entirely logical that useful 
performance masteries of the lit- 
eracy arts should be acquired by 
children before 12 years of age and 
that substantial improvements in 
those masteries should be effected 
during later years of attendance in 
junior- and senior-high schools. In- 
deed, large proportions of the cul- 
tural educations of even children 
from eight to 12 years of age, as 
well as most of that, except ath- 
letics, for high-school learners, de- 
pend on reading, essay and record 
writing, and written computational 
abilities. 

Secondary schools are here taken 
to include junior-high schools and 
senior-high schools. The objectives 
of secondary educators have usually 
been expressed in terms of subjects 
—Latin, French, algebra, geometry, 
physics, chemistry, ancient history, 
advanced American history, book- 
keeping, geography, physical train- 
ing, manual arts, written English, 
and English (including American) 
literature. 


VALIDITY QUESTIONED 


Until recently, and still to a de- 
gree, the older subjects were based 
largely on college-entrance require- 
ments. Outside of bookkeeping, 
typewriting, and some other office 
practices, it is doubtful if any of the 
objectives of the above fields now 
have validity except for the more 
able-minded learners. 

Educational scientists should be 
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able to resort to the social sciences 
for particular social and personal 
values required by a wholesome and 
progressive civilization, and for 
which youths of 12 to 18 years could 
be efficiently prepared. However, the 
social sciences have not yet evolved 
sufficiently. Several of our leading 
sociologists—notably Lester Ward, 
Small, Giddings, and Ross—have 
repeatedly expressed extremely ad- 
verse judgments on modern educa- 
tional practices. But their few at- 
tempts at constructive opinions, stat- 
ed in “omnibus” generalizations, 
have had little influence. 

Now let us assume that presently 
all normal youths between ages 12 
and 15 will be attending junior-high 
schools, and those over 15 and 
under 18 will be attending senior- 
high schools. For this discussion let 
us consider only the millions attend- 
ing senior-high school. And further- 
more let us assume that as neighbor- 
hood schools serving populations 
engaged in 100 or more kinds of 
gainful employments, those schools 
cannot seriously undertake to offer 
any kinds of genuine vocational 
education for so many diversified 
vocational careers any more than 
they could train for the professions. 

Finally, let us assume that in such 
a high school of 500 to 1000 youths 
from 15 to 18 years of age a certain 
proportion—herein designated as of 
A class intellectual capacities—will 
be able and disposed to prepare for 
college. Another proportion, here 
designated as of C class intellectual 
capacities, will be unable to meet 
college-entrance requirements, even 
if they and their parents so desire. 
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Also, let us assume that in a nor- 
mal distribution of 1,000 pupils into 
a normal curve of rating capacities, 
20 percent (one-fifth) will rate as 
A class, another fifth as C class, and 
the remaining three-fifths as B 
class mental powers. 

We shall not concern ourselves 
with either traditional or newly pro- 
posed objectives of high-school edu- 
cations for the A or B four-fifths of 
the pupils. 


“C” CLASS OBJECTIVES 


Now what of the objectives for 
the C class 200? By virtue of their 
maturities, their physical and social 
developments, their unavailability as 
yet for gainful employments, and 
their own and their parents’ ambi- 
tions, as well as prospects of some 
further kinds of educations suited to 
their below-par intellectual capaci- 
ties, all these 200 are admitted to 
senior-high schools to remain until 
past 18 years of age. What shall the 
high school offer them? 

Clearly few of the traditional 
high-school studies as long stand- 
ardized—foreign languages, mathe- 
matics, natural sciences, histories, 
classical English literature, advanced 
English writing, etc.—are at all 
suitable for these C class learners. 
They will take to the athletic sports, 
the amateur shop work, and house- 
hold arts eagerly enough, but the 
actual values of these to them 
through their 40 or more post-school 
years are still very doubtful. Prob- 
ably their nine years in elementary 
and junior-high schools will have 
given them as much English lan- 
guage and literature as they can 
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profitably assimilate or use to ad- 
vantage. 

In a sense, the adult careers of 
A class learners have long been 
solicitously prepared for. Our read- 
ers have doubtless attended college 
and high-school commencement ex- 
ercises where the winners in educa- 
tional marathon races have been 
showered with praise and at least 
implied promises of exceptionally 
attractive careers ahead. 

But how rarely have our schools 
extended any pleasant recognition 
to their C class learners! Indeed, 
until recently much of their back- 
wardness has been tacitly ascribed to 
the willful perversities of themselves 
or their parents. Throughout their 
adult years their memories of school 
days have doubtless seldom been 
pleasant. 


LIVE SAME LIVES 


Nevertheless, their adult lives do 
exhibit much the same nonvocational 
careers as those of their more able- 
minded cousins. Nearly all will 
marry and rear families; all can vote 
and, when advantaged, otherwise 
share in democratic politics; all can 
and do acquire reading and other 
kinds of culture adapted to their 
capacities; all will share member- 
ship in many kinds of intermediate 
societies; all will be under obliga- 
tions to safeguard the healths and 
vigors of themselves and their de- 
pendents; and all will in their lim- 
ited and too often selfdestructive 
way pursue pleasure as ends. (We 
leave to other than public-school 
agencies consideration of their adult 
religious careers; and we must hope 
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that specialized schools of prepara- 
tion for their vocations will be avail- 
able at ages 18 to 25 as now for 
the A class learners.) 

After our C class learners have 
attended elementary and junior-high 
schools for nine years, what can 
three more years in senior-high- 
school buildings do for them in 
their approaches to adulthood? A 
great deal, it is here contended. 

Their physiological maturities 
have prepared them for intersexual 
interests, and to contemplate real- 
istically under the leadership of 
specialized teachers some of the re- 
sponsibilities of parenthood. 

Also under specialized teachers of 
political citizenship, and with the 
aid of much well-adapted reading 
matter, they can be led to under- 
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stand especially the more pathologi- 
cal tendencies of local politics and 
to have functional ideas towards 
state-wide and _ national political 
problems. 

Again assuming availability of 
specialized teachers, the opportuni- 
ties for these C class learners to ac- 
quire broad and diversified ranges 
of cultures from well-adapted read- 
ings, moving pictures, radio, tele- 
vision, and other agencies, seem 
nearly limitless. 

Similar modern opportunities 
seem increasingly available for the 
other three careers here considered 
—physical welfare, social, union, 
and cultural membership in small 
societies, and the prudent pursuit of 
commercial, domestic, and other 
wholesome pleasures. + 


“Ws need more light on Russia. We have to teach our 
American youth the language and the ways of the Rus- 
sians,” Albert Parry writes in Tomorrow magazine's Decem- 
ber issue. “Understanding and defense are the most ap- 
parent reasons for studying Russian,’’ he says. “At least ten 
million Russians are familiar with the English language,’ 
but only 35,000 Americans study Russian in a typical year, 





compared to 170,000 taking Spanish, 120,000 taking 
French, and 100,000 taking German, he reveals. . . . “Out 
of 1800 colleges and universities in this country only 160 
offer instruction in the Russian language, and the number 
that have courses in Russian history, literature, and geog- 
raphy dwindle to as few as 40. . . . It is in high school 
that our youth should first be introduced to Russian-lan- 
guage study. . .” he asserts. The University of Wisconsin 
initiated its first full-scale Russian language and literature 
program last September and now will offer a program 
leading to a master’s degree in Russian. 








How Teachers Can Help 





Children’s Creative Products: Clues 
to Child Personality 


IsOBEL WILLCOXx 


In New Jersey Educational Review 


=—"T is an axiom that teachers 
should know their pupils as thor- 
oughly as possible. Information con- 
cerning children’s health, intellect- 
ual abilities, interests, and special 
aptitudes is vital to the teacher's 
work, and most schools, through 
their permanent record systems, 
make provisions for assembling it. 
Attempts are also made to include 
information on personality traits. 

Since certain personality traits 
may indicate present unhappiness or 
presage future maladjustment, they 
form part of the content of parent- 
teacher conferences on the pupils’ 
development. In discussing them 
with parents it is important for the 
teacher to present the specific data 
on which her judgments are based. 
Parents may hesitate to accept gen- 
eral evaluations like withdrawn and 
insecure, shy and aggressive, either 
because they are not familiar with 
mental hygiene concepts or because 
they are themselves emotionally in- 
volved in a child’s problems. They 
will, however, more easily under- 
stand such terms if concrete material 
is offered. 

Teachers often must rely on their 
own skill in gathering specific data 
which will give insight into their 
pupils’ personalities. It is the pur- 
pose of this article to point out one 
source of such insight that is easily 
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accessible in the classroom, and to 
show how it can be effectively used. 
From the kindergarten up, children 
tell or write stories. These products 
furnish a wealth of information if 
they are carefully examined. 

There was Teddy Y., a third- 
grade boy, a superior reader. He was 
able to do abstract thinking far 
above the level of most eight-year- 
olds, but he sought no opportuni- 
ties for leadership and rarely evi- 
denced any outward signs of want- 
ing attention and approval from the 
teacher and from his classmates. His 
home was a comfortable, middle- 
class one; his father a department 
store executive. 

Early in September, the birth of a 
baby brother was a topic of many 
of his informal conversations with 
the teacher, as were the illness and 
crying of the baby, the necessity 
for his mother to devote a great deal 
of time to the infant, and his diffi- 
culties with a three-year-old sister. 

Once when the teacher met 
Teddy, his mother, and his sister on 
the street, Teddy greeted the teacher 
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heartily and was about to engage in 
conversation when his sister broke 
in to tell of a new pet at home. He 
immediately withdrew and made 
no further attempt to talk. The 
teacher tried to draw him into the 
conversation, but the sister vigor- 
ously monopolized it. 


LACK OF ATTENTION 


During the semi-annual individ- 
ual conference with Teddy’s mother 
the teacher suggested the possibility 
that Teddy was feeling a lack of 
attention because of the competition 
of the two younger children. Mrs. 
Y. expressed confidence that he had 
no reason to feel neglected, that he 
received as much love and attention 
as the other children, except that the 
illness of the new baby had taken 
up most of her time. 

In the month following the con- 
ference, Teddy’s conversations with 
the teacher continued as before. One 
day Teddy volunteered to tell a story 
during the period devoted to crea- 
tive language activities. This is his 
story: 

Once there was a baby pheasant that 
had no home. He went to a mother robin 
and said, “Please can I live in your 
nest?” The mother robin said she al- 
ready had two babies and couldn't take 
him in. Then he went to the eagle. “Can 
I live in your nest?” The mother eagle 
said she had six babies and so she 
couldn't take care of him too. After that 
he came to a woodpecker and asked her 
if he could live with her. She said no, 
she already had nine baby woodpeckers. 
Finally he came to a pheasant that didn’t 
have any babies and she said she'd be 


glad to let him live with her and so he 
did. 


When, during the next mother- 
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teacher conference the teacher men- 
tioned the comments Teddy had 
made in informal conversations, the 
mother described several aggressive 
and domineering actions of the sis- 
ter. The teacher then recounted 
Teddy’s story about the baby pheas- 
ant and explained that a child’s crea- 
tive products often contain elements 
similar to those in his own life sit- 
uation. 


DIFFICULTIES WITH SISTER 


After hearing the story, Mrs. Y. 
began to speak with strong feeling 
about her difficulties with the sister 
and the attention she demanded. 
She said that Teddy and the sister 
were adopted several years apart 
and that very soon after the girl's 
adoption it was apparent that she 
would be a difficult child. Teddy 
knew that he was adopted and had 
often asked questions indicating his 
concern over whether he was really 
wanted. (It is interesting to note 
that this theme is evident in the bird 
story in addition to the reference to 
the mother who was busy with her 
other children.) In spite of their 
disappointment in the little girl, the 
parents decided, during the trial 
year, not to return her to the adop- 
tion agency lest Teddy fear that if 
he did not behave properly he, too, 
would be sent back. 

“I need help,” the mother con- 
cluded. “I’m at my wit’s end to 
know what to do with the girl.” 

The teacher mentioned the name 
of a local Community Chest agency 
where psychiatrically-trained case 
workers are available for counseling 
on family problems. The mother 
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said she would like to get help there, 
and that she would try to do more 
to help Teddy overcome his feeling 
of being overshadowed by his sister. 

To aid teachers in their use of 
children’s creative products, atten- 
tion is called to several points in 
the above account. 


TEACHER OBSERVATIONS 


First, the teacher observed the 
retiring behavior of the child, the 
frequency of unfavorable comments 
about siblings, and the sister's be- 
havior. Together, these suggested 
the possibility that adverse emo- 
tional influences were at work and 
that feelings toward the siblings 
might be involved. 

Second, the teacher was able to 
answer the mother’s request for 
specific indications of the child’s 
feeling about rivalry and resigna- 
tion. She could do this because she 
had kept a written record on a card 
kept for each child for this purpose. 
Unless the material is written down, 
it is likely to be forgotten. Further- 
more, a series of entries made on a 
child’s card over a period of time 
often reveals a common, underlying 
theme which might be overlooked if 
no record were kept. Obviously, the 
value of this technique depends on 
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the teacher's ability to select, from 
among the hundreds of remarks and 
stories she hears, those which are 
pertinent. A teacher undertaking to 
keep such a record may at first be at 
a loss as to what types of entries to 
make. She can begin to increase 
her skill in observation and selec- 
tion by reading several of the books 
which have been written on chil- 
dren’s creative products (stories, 
drawings, paintings, etc.) and by 
becoming more familiar with the 
principles of personality formation. 

Finally, the teacher had familiar- 
ized herself with the community 
agencies staffed with professional 
case workers and thus was able im- 
mediately to answer the mother’s re- 
quest for help. 

It should not be concluded that 
analysis of creative products is an 
infallible indicator or that it will 
bring to light all the important emo- 
tional factors that impinge on a 
child. Nor is it suggested that the 
teacher undertake the therapeutic 
measures for which psychiatrically- 
trained specialists are qualified. It 
must be left to the expert to eval- 
uate the material. He may discard 
some of it as insignificant; much of 
it, however, may give him a clue to 
the child's emotional life. ° 


a academic achievement bears little or no rela- 
tionship to his acceptance in his group; his social standing 
or status in mental health bears little or no relationship to 
his mental age; and his social standing is in no way indica- 
tive of his mental health status—E. L. Greenblatt of the 
Manhattan Beach, Calif. schools in the November, 1950, 
issue Of the Journal of Educational Research. 
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Myths About Vocational Education 


RALPH C. WENRICH 


In School of Education Bulletin 


Oven the years there have de- 
veloped in the minds of many edu- 
cators a number of myths about vo- 
cational education in the secondary- 
school program. Let us take a look 
at a few of them. 

Myth number one: Certain people 
are destined to serve mankind 
through intellectual labor while 
others must do so through manual 
labor, and the purpose of public 
education is to concentrate on the 
former. This mythical concept may 
be traced back to the medieval ages 
when society had only two classes of 
people, the landowners and serfs, 
or rulers and their subjects. Educa- 
tion was needed then by only a very 
small percentage of the population, 
the aristocracy and the landowners. 

The fictitious dualism between 
mind and matter or between the 
mental and the manual has frequent- 
ly resulted in an imaginary conflict 
between vocational and general edu- 
cation. It has also resulted in a 
number of questionable education 
practices which are perhaps less 
prevalent than they were a few years 
ago. For example, many schools 
have followed the practice of advis- 
ing students who have a reasonably 
high “intelligence quotient” to pur- 
sue a program of studies leading to 
one of the professions even though 
only 7 percent of our labor force is 
engaged in them. In such instances, 
vocational education has been con- 
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sidered a dumping ground for chil- 
dren whose academic ability gives 
little or no promise of success in 
the professional fields. This condi- 
tion is not being corrected by those 
teachers and counselors who place 
the major emphasis on preparation 
for white-collar jobs and who feel 
that there is a lack of dignity in 
work done with the hands. 

It has been suggested that all 
teachers should have as part of their 
preparation some nonacademic work 
experience. This would seem to be 
particularly important for school 
personnel who counsel students re- 
garding their educational and voca- 
tional plans. The experience of 
many counselors is limited to the 
classroom (first as a student and 
later as a teacher). Thus they often 
have inadequate preparation for 
counseling youth about the nonpro- 
fessional world of work. 

This fallacious division between 
the mental and the manual, giving 
dignity to the former and degrading 
the latter, disregards the fact that 
the evolution of technology during 
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the last century has been such as to 
require an increasing amount of gen- 
eral education on the part of work- 
ers in all fields. An understanding 
of the technical aspects of one’s job 
has become as important as manual 
dexterity for the mastery of many 
jobs in our economy. The choice of 
a vocational or technical program 
for youth in our high schools should 
not be based on the assumption that 
the student is not good academic 
material, but rather on the recogni- 
tion that he has, in addition to 
capacity for mental development, an 
aptitude for manual and technical 
work. This imposes on those who 
guide the student’s choice of a sec- 
ondary-school program an obliga- 
tion to adopt a more positive atti- 
tude toward vocational offerings. 
Myth number two: General edu- 
cation is the best form of occupa- 
tional preparation for youth in our 
secondary schools and specialized 
education for a vocation is not a re- 
sponsibility of our public secondary 
schools. Those who hold this view 
present many arguments, most of 
which are based on fiction rather 
than fact. Adherents to this view 
claim that most youth will be work- 
ing at occupations requiring very 
little specialized training and that 
our secondary schools, at best, can 
prepare youth for only a few of the 
many occupations. They also state 
that it is impossible to predict with 
any degree of accuracy the occupa- 
tions youth will enter. And they 
claim that there is enough time after 
graduation from high school and be- 
fore youth reach employable age, for 
specialized training. Some will say, 
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however, that after 12 years of gen- 
eral education, specialized training 
might be given during the thirteenth 
and fourteenth grades, sometimes 
called the community college. 

Many who feel there is no place 
for specialized vocational education 
in our secondary schools would put 
the emphasis on a classical or lib- 
eral arts education, excluding any- 
thing functional. Alfred Kahler 
and Ernest Hamburger, in Educa- 
tion for an Industrial Age, in dis- 
cussing this issue have said: 


In the recent spate of literature on 
educational issues, the proponents of the 
liberal arts have launched a vigorous 
offensive in support of their particular 
educational aims. A dominant theme in 
all discussions is the warning against vo- 
cationalism and_ specialization. With 
these warnings we find no fault. It is 
true that vocational education implies a 
certain degree of specialization, which 
is essential to the realization of its goal 
of practical occupational preparation. 
But a sound vocational education pro- 
gram does not prevent a student from 
getting a balanced education. The dan- 
ger of vocationalism exists only when the 
principles and aims of a fully rounded 
education are neglected. Indeed, if voca- 
tional education in its future develop- 
ment conscientiously assumes the duties 
of any truly organic education, its work 
may well proceed on a sounder basis 
than that of certain liberal arts pro- 
grams which, too, in their own way, 
run the risk of being dangerously nar- 
row. Neither such programs nor any 
others can claim to be an integrating 
force unless they help the student to find 
and fill his proper niche in the social 
and economic life of our time. 


Myth number three: Vocational 
education is a federally conceived 
and dominated program of educa- 
tion administered by state and fed- 
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eral bureaucrats, allowing little or 
no freedom on the part of local 
community schools to plan the kind 
of vocational education they need 
and want. 

Vocational education is not lim- 
ited to the situations provided 
for in the federal acts and in 
state programs based on these acts. 
The mere fact that one may not 
favor federal support of education, 
or that one cannot accept the stand- 
ards which must be met in order to 
qualify for these funds, does not 
mean that school administrators and 
others are excused from the respon- 
sibility of providing educational 
programs designed to fit youth for 
occupational life. 


BASIC SKILLS 


In these days of crises many edu- 
cators are extremely concerned about 
educating youth for effective citizen- 
ship. If secondary education had 
only one purpose, it would be to 
prepare boys and girls for effective 
citizenship in our democracy. But 
what kind of education produces a 
good citizen? One can hardly expect 
a person to function effectively as a 
citizen unless the public schools 
have provided him with the basic 
skills and knowledge which will 
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give him a reasonable degree of oc- 
cupational security. An individual 
who is not economically selfsufficient 
and must therefore depend on so- 
ciety for the material requirements 
of life, is likely to be a poor risk 
as a citizen. This preparation for 
occupational life would include a 
broad general education as a foun- 
dation, capped by specific skills and 
knowledge related to the individ- 
ual’s chosen occupation, whether it 
be in a trade, technical, or profes- 
sional field. Concurrently, good 
work habits, appropriate attitudes, 
and desirable personality traits 
should be developed. 

Unless we give youth a well- 
rounded general education with in- 
telligent guidance in their vocational 
choices and finally the opportunity 
to prepare for their chosen occupa- 
tions, we are not giving them a com- 
plete education for life. 

Because of the prevalent belief in 
the above mentioned myths, many 
of our youth in secondary schools 
are being cheated of their inherent 
right to obtain the best education 
possible. It is the duty of every 
school administrator to provide the 
kind of experience that will most 
adequately meet the needs of the 
youth of today. “ 


™ educated person has acquired some sense of perspec- 


tive. 


. . Whatever vocational or scientific training he may 


possess is a useful tool. To the extent that society has given 
him this tool, he is obligated to repay society in terms 
of service rendered. If he fails to see this obligation and 
to govern his actions accordingly—he is not an educated 
person.” —Editorial, The Education Journal, October, 1950. 





Four-Point Program Proposed 


Teacher Situation Critical—W hat 
Can Be Done? 


W. EARL ARMSTRONG 


In School Life 


J EACHER-WISE the nation is 
in relatively worse condition this 
year than it was in 1941. The situa- 
tion today differs from conditions 
that prevailed before World War II 
in several respects: 

1. The teaching profession suf- 
fered losses between 1940 and 1945 
from which it has not fully recover- 
ed. Over and above the usual turn- 
over, approximately 300,000 teach- 
ers left the profession to go into 
the armed forces, into war-related 
work, or into business. Few have 
returned to the profession. 

Only a trickle of teachers grad- 
uated from the nation’s colleges and 
universities the first year after 
World War II. Also, in spite of the 
great increase in college and uni- 
versity enrolment in the postwar 
period, not until 1949 and 1950 
were our higher education institu- 
tions able to turn out more teachers 
than they prepared for the schools 
in 1941. Thus the deficit has never 
been fully made up. 

2. In the years before World 
War II teaching was something of 
a preferred occupation. It provided 
sure income, even though the salary 
was small. However, there is greater 
competition between teaching and 
other occupations today. While 
there was a slight shift toward the 
teaching profession among college 
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students in 1949 and 1950, that 
gain will likely be wiped out quick- 
ly by the present military crisis. If 
the present emergency continues for 
any length of time, schools may find 
themselves in competition with the 
military for needed teachers. In- 
structors will be needed to fill de- 
mands of the highly developed edu- 
cation and information services 
which the armed services operate. 

3. The increased birth rate, 
which began during World War Il 
and has continued in postwar years, 
has already created a greater de- 
mand for teachers, one that will rise 
a great deal more, it is expected, 
during the next decade. Assuming 
that the 10,000,000 additional boys 
and girls in elementary and second- 
ary schools conservatively estimated 
by 1957 will be taught in classes of 
30 pupils each, the need for teachers 
in 1957 will be greater than it was 
in 1947 by 330,000. This is about 
one-third of the present total num- 
ber of elementary and secondary 
school teachers in the United States. 
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These facts ignore the need for col- 
lege teachers, which will increase 
unless college enrolments are re- 
duced by military service induction. 

4. There is a greater imbalance in 
the supply of teachers today than 
there was in 1941. In 1950, 36,000 
elementary school teachers and 85,- 
000 secondary school teachers were 
prepared by colleges and universi- 
ties. In 1941 the figures were 35,000 
and 40,000, respectively. Normally 
the demand is for about twice as 
many elementary as secondary school 
teachers. 


FEWER RESERVES 
5. It is doubtful whether there 
are as many “reserves” available in 
1950 as there were in 1941. No 


one knows the exact number of per- 
sons who are certificated to teach 
each year that never actually teach, 


but the number is considerable. 
There are also those who teach for 
two or three years and then drop 
out. These two groups constitute a 
potential teacher reserve. Today 
there is no substantial backlog of 
fully qualified teachers available to 
the profession. Those prepared for 
teaching before 1941 and not actu- 
ally employed were recruited be- 
tween 1941 and 1948. Lack of such 
a reserve could be a greater shock to 
the profession than that felt during 
World War II when teachers were 
so much in demand. 

6. There is a very definite short- 
age of educational administrators 
and supervisors today. It takes 
longer to prepare administrators and 
supervisors than it does to prepare 
teachers. Thousands of young men 
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who might ordinarily have been pre- 
pared in educational administration 
during the early 40’s were in serv- 
ice or otherwise occupied during 
World War II. Furthermore, most 
graduate schools were closed during 
the war period. As a result, thous 
ands of young men were lost to the 
profession. Larger numbers of chil- 
dren in school emphasize the need 
for additional numbers of supervi- 
sors and administrators today and 
in the years ahead. 

7. Standards for beginning teach- 
ers are being raised in many states. 
Some states that previously required 
two years of college work for be- 
ginning teachers in the elementary 
school have raised their require- 
ments to three years of college prep- 
aration. Others have moved from 
three to four years of college work 
as an elementary school teaching re- 
quirement. Nearly all states now re- 
quire secondary school teachers to 
hold bachelor’s degrees. As society 
places greater demands on teachers, 
so the various states in turn require 
greater preparation to meet society's 
demands. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE? 


What can be done about it? The 
present threat to our national secur- 
ity may continue for several years. 
In view of this fact, it would seem 
wise to keep each level of the school 
system strong at all times. The na- 
tional security demands it and the 
democratic principle of equal edu- 
cational opportunity supports it. 
During this period it is necessary 
that schools and colleges not only 
be as good as usual but better than 
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usual if they are to meet the special 
demands made on them. To insure 
strong school and college programs 
to meet both civilian and military 
reeds in a world of uncertainty, ser- 
ious consideration could well be 
given to the following: 

1. The supplementing of teach- 
ers’ salaries at all levels, by special 
appropriation or other provision, 
so as to make teaching positions 
sufficiently attractive financially to 
discourage teachers from shifting to 
higher-paying types of employment 
frequently considered more critical. 

2. Establishing and _ extending 
present programs for the conversion 
of persons prepared for secondary 
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school teaching 
school teachers. 

3. Reexamining the curriculums 
for the preparation of elementary 
and secondary school teachers for 
the purpose of identifying and in- 
corporating the common elements in 
both. This might result in a curricu- 
lum which, with minor adjustments, 
would prepare a teacher for service 
at either the elementary or second- 
ary school levei. 

4. Expanding the services of col- 
leges and universities to include the 
provision of leadership for in-serv- 
ice teacher education programs in 
the schools within a reasonable 
service area. 


into elementary 


[ UBLIC and private elementary school enrolments about 





equalled their pre-war level in 1948-49 when they rose one 
million above the previous year, according to the U. S. Office 
of Education, which predicts this yearly rate of increase 
will be maintained through 1956, when 2914 million pupils 
will be in the primary grades. Secondary-school enrolments, 
which have been declining for the last three years, will begin 
to increase this fall, continuing to 1963-4. The yearly wave 
of new high-school students will total almost 100,000 in 
1952-53, jump to 150,000 in 1953-54, 270,000 in 1955-56, 
and 450,000 for the next two years, after which it will grad- 
ually decline. The total high-school enrolment, however, 
will not reach its 1939-40 level until 1956-57. The peak 
years for kindergarten through grade 12 will be 1956-61, 
when some 37 million children will be attending school, it is 
estimated. 
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“On-Call” Elementary Music Supervision 


ROBERT E. NYE 


In Educational Music Magazine 


on outstanding characteristic of 
the type of music supervision refer- 
red to as “on-call” supervision is 
that the music “supervisor” (or con- 
sultant) has no fixed schedule, but 
is subject to the call of the class- 
room teacher. It is this type of su- 
pervision which some consider to be 
the opposite extreme of an older 
kind in which the supervisor is vest- 
ed with absolute authority to direct 
the music program. In this older 
type the supervisor plans and di- 
rects all the work done by the class- 
room teacher in music, and comes 
to inspect to see that the work is 
done as ordered. Between these two 
extremes is found the majority of 
music supervisory plans—plans 
which combine factors of both and 
adapt them to local situations. 

In a recent study, involving 54 
systems, of cooperative music super- 
vision in the elementary school 
areas, 16 were claimed by respon- 
dents to practice “on-call” supervi- 
sion. These represented every sec- 
tion of the United States and varied 
in size from large city to small 
town, and included one county sys- 
tem. The views of these persons 
may be of value to those who are 
engaging in organizing or revising 
plans for the supervision of elemen- 
tary school music. 

Thirteen of the 16 music consul- 
tants responding preferred on-call 
supervision to a plan of supervising 
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classroom teachers in which all au- 
thority is vested in a music super- 
visor. Fifteen of the 16 consultants 
stated that the plan was in operation 
in their schools primarily because of 
a democratic philosophy of educa- 
tion, while the one dissenting opin- 
ion was that the plan was in opera- 
tion in that particular school in 
order to save the money that would 
be required to finance an adequate 
music staff. 

One question the consultants 
were asked was this: “What percent 
of the classroom teachers in your 
elementary school do you believe 
will probably always be unable to 
teach their own music?” The replies 
ranged from a confident 0.0 percent 
to a discouraged 60 percent. The 
average opinion was that slightly 
less than 14 percent of the classroom 
teachers now employed would 
“probably always be unable” to 
teach their own music. 

Nine replies reveal the opinion 
that those classroom teachers who 
most needed help in their music 
teaching did not request such help 
when they worked under an on-call 
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system of supervision. One respon- 
dent added that four of his 35 
teachers were in this category. An- 
other who replied negatively to this 
question explained, ‘This situation 
is improving rapidly.” 

Brief descriptions of the on-call 
plans in operation were supplied in 
answer to a question concerning the 
teaching schedules in the 16 sys- 
tems. A few of these comments 
follow: 


‘I am on call, Teachers request me 
when they have a need. However, I am 
privileged to go in any room at any 
time.” 

“There is no schedule. I visit schools 
when called, and also drop in when pos- 
sible. Teachers prefer this because they 
realize that I do not expect them to 
prepare for my visits.’’ 


The consultants were asked to list 
favorable and unfavorable com- 
ments about their on-call plans. 
Two favorable comments follow: 


“When the teacher needs help I am 
with her instead of making routine 
calls.” 

“Teachers, knowing they can have 
help when they need it, are encouraged 
to use their own initiative.” 


Some of the comments unfavor- 
able to the on-call plan follow: 
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“The superior teacher contributes more 
and asks for advice and special demon- 
strations; the teacher who is too easily 
satisfied robs the children of the best 
musical experiences.” 

“The call is often for me to just 
teach—and no real problem is involved.” 

“I think more regular visits are much 
more satisfactory, as a consultant, to be 
effective, must know teachers as indi- 
viduals, and must be acquainted with the 
classes. With irregular visitations the 
consultant loses the over-all knowledge 
of the situation. Much time is lost, too, 
in traveling to two, three, or four dif- 
ferent schools per day.” 

Some of the unfavorable com- 
ments could be applied to any sys- 
tem of supervision. 

A majority of the music person- 
nel preferred on-call supervision to 
other plans. There was also a 
positive-minded minority opinion 
against on-call supervision. Evidence 
seemed to indicate that on-call su- 
pervision is in the state of flux 
which characterizes all supervisory 
concepts in American schools today. 

It is probable that the real value 
of reports such as this is the finding 
of an occasional suggestion which 
may aid in the solution of some su- 
pervisory problem in the school sys- 
tem in which the reader is em- 
ployed. * 


erica choirs, bands, and orchestras in the second half 
of the 20th century will have in their rehearsal rooms the 
finest tape-recording machines by which to play back, criti- 
cize, and improve their work, predicts Paul E. Duffield in 
Music Educators Journal. A good 16 mm sound projector 
with 12-inch speaker will be standard built-in equipment in 
the general music classrooms for the playing of constantly- 
improving sound music films, he says. Superb recording on 
16 mm film has already been accomplished in Rehearsal and 
Hymn of the Nations; while Carmen, The Barber of Se- 
ville, and four other operas are available, he adds. 








German Students Try Freedom 





Classroom Discussions 


NOBLE HIEBERT 


In Information Bulletin 


6é 
Ab ictiechoo! students just 


aren't mature enough to express 
their own opinions on controversial 
questions.”” “If we allow students to 
speak freely, we will lose all sem- 
blance of discipline in our class- 
rooms.” “We do not have time for 
such methods in our schools.” 

Teachers and administrators in 
German secondary schools made 
these statements—statements which 
indicate the vast job needed to pro- 
mote a liberal discussion and recita- 
tion technique in the schools. 

The pattern for instruction in 
German schools can probably be 
traced to the ‘‘militaristic’” theory 
that only by weight of authority can 
discipline be maintained—and that 
only through the strictest discipline 
can the desired level of high-school 
learning be attained. 

Students are given little oppor- 
tunity, if any, to express their own 
ideas in the classroom. That’s part 
of the pattern. There are many ex- 
amples available where the teacher 
still regards his job as one where he 
must stand punctually on his plat- 
form each day in order to “get 
through” the year’s required ma- 
terials—and ignore the pupils who 
hear him! 

To analyze these tendencies with 
a view to changing them where ad- 
visable, a number of conferences 
where teachers and pupils could 
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work together have been held. How 
have such attempts succeeded? 

Take the experiment in Ruit, near 
Stuttgart, as an example. There, in 
the buildings of a former German 
air corps officers’ school, 30 teachers, 
60 students, and a number of gov- 
ernment officials were convened by 
the Ministry of Education for a 
week's conference. Their topic was, 
“Discussion techniques and their 
place in everyday discussion.” 

Ridicule and skepticism underlay 
the opening session as such opinions 
as these came forth: “Why should 
we express our opinions when we 
know that Russian spies will hear us 
and prepare a Siberian vacation for 
us, as soon as the Reds take over 
Germany”; “There is no need for 
us tO express our opinions, for 
everything is dictated by the Minis- 
try, anyway”; and “Opinions should 
be expressed by teachers only, since 
they are educated.” 

Moderator for this group was Dr. 
Erich Weiss, a teacher in the Zeppe- 
lin High School in Stuttgart. He 
guided group discussion of the 
classroom problem, and coordinated 
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speeches by representatives of the 
Education Ministry, radio, HICOG, 
and the secondary schools. 

Before ‘disbanding, the partic- 
ipants had agreed to work for the 
techniques of classroom discuss’on 
and recitation. This conference had 
its repercussions. The interest it gen- 
erated resulted in a series of ‘‘dem- 
onstration”’ conferences for North- 
Baden cities with students and 
teachers from neighboring cities in- 
vited to participate. This series of 
meetings was the first venture into 
the territory which is dominated by 
the authoritarian gymnasiums, where 
the ancient languages and civiliza- 
tions are studied. 

Did these conferences have any 
effect? By the time they were over, 
there seemed to be a better under- 
standing between students and 
teachers, and a united appeal was 
sent to the state education officials 
for help in introducing such prac- 
tices of freedom in the classroom. 

But, one instance illustrates that 
such were not the results every- 
where. During the rather heated ex- 
change of opinion on the topic, 
“How can we better the teacher- 
pupil relationship?” several students 
were outspoken in describing pos- 
sible faults in the teachers’ attitudes. 
One teacher reacted, according to 
reports, by instructing her class the 
next day to ignore the students who 
had spoken so freely in public, for 
after all, they could be classed as 
“the rubble of the student body.” 

Somewhat later, at Ludwigsburg, 
where students and teachers of three 
local high schools were invited to 


participate in a two-day demonstra- 
tion session, the teachers presented, 
at the outset, a “very cold front.” 
Every reaction seemed to indicate 
that students had been well-coached 
to show contempt toward the 
“school reform” program being pro- 
moted by Americans. However, the 
second day saw a decided change. 

As the discussion demonstrations 
progressed, first the students and 
then the teachers began to realize 
that the conference was not an 
American attempt to force some- 
thing on them, but a means whereby 
they could discover new methods of 
instruction for their own benefit. 
The final sessions found the entire 
group so absorbed in solving their 
own immediate problems that the 
antagonism of the previous sessions 
practically disappeared. 

Follow-up visits to several of the 
schools represented at these discus- 
sion conferences have been made, 
They reveal in some instances an ab- 
solute refusal to utilize the new 
methods, in others a lukewarm re- 
ception, and in still others an active 
enthusiasm. A teacher in the Bad 
Mergentheim High School said, 
“We are making slow but steady 
progress in influencing the older 
teachers to see the definite values 
of socialized recitations.” 

It is too early to make a final 
estimate of the impact of this new 
method. The seed has been con- 
scientiously sown in the secondary 
schools and teacher-training institu- 
tions in Wuerttemberg-Baden, but 
only time will witness whether or 
not the tree bears fruit. » 





Older Persons Can Learn Too 





What the Adult Educator Should Know 


IRVING LORGE 


In Adult Education 


C very program for the educa- 
tion of the adult, whether formal or 
informal, should be based on an 
adequate understanding of the be- 
havior of the adult in his social and 
physical environments. The physical 
environments involve more than the 
things, conditions, and influences 
external to the person: they involve 
as well the “internal milieu.”’ 


PHYSICAL CHANGES 


Physical changes within the per- 
son influence his behavior directly 
and also influence it indirectly 
through his ideas about appropriate 
behavior. This is true in the aging 
and the aged, particularly. Losses 
in sensory functions and reductions 
in the speeds of reactions—to cite 
a few—may slow a person’s reading 
tate directly or his adopted personal 
tempo of work indirectly. The in- 
ternal and external environments in- 
fluence a person's selfconcepts about 
his range of mastery over himself 
and his situations. 

These selfconcepts depend not 
only on the recognized changes 
within the person, but also on his 
interpretation of social and cultural 
attitudes toward such changes. The 
adult behaves as he does because of 
the expectancies for his age-sex- 
status roles. He behaves because he 
feels he ought to act and perform 
in certain ways. These expectations 
are, of course, learned. 
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The common denominator be- 
tween personal and cultural expec- 
tations lies in the learning process. 
The learning of adults requires 
knowledge of the nature of the 
learner, the nature of the content 
to be acquired, the methods of teach- 
ing and learning, and an evaluation 
of the interrelations among these. 

Research, therefore, is needed 
about the learner, about what he 
needs to, or wants to, learn, and 
about the ways of learning. In so in- 
terrelated an area, research will re- 
quire the cooperation of many 
hands. For instance, in the field of 
reading, the ophthalmologist pro- 
vides data about visual acuity, the 
engineer suggests the requirements 
in illumination, the printer plans 
the design of the text, the specialist 
in readability suggests ways of mak- 
ing the text more understandable, 
and the psychologist suggests means 
for speeding reading rate and com- 
prehension. 

Up to now most information 
about the older learner has come 
through the physiologist and the 
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physician. The magnificent volume, 
Problems of Aging, edited by 
Cowdry, summarizes the aging proc- 
ess. Stieglitz, too, in his Geriatric 
Medicine has emphasized the phys- 
iological and medical aspects of 
aging. Out of this wealth of ma- 
terial, the descriptions of the age 
changes in audition, vision, reaction 
time, and metabolism have had a 
significant influence on adult edu- 
cation. 

Many adult educators know that 
auditory acuity diminishes steadily 
from about age 14 throughout life; 
that visual acuity decreases steadily 
through middle maturity followed 
by its presbyopic (farsighted) drop 
in the forties and fifties; that re- 
action time slows down steadily after 
age 30; and so on. The implications 
of such facts, of course, are import- 
ant for the improvement of the con- 
ditions of teaching and learning. 

The teacher of the adult can adapt 
procedures to such physiological 
changes by increasing illumination 
in the classroom, by talking louder, 
slower and in full vision, and by 
reducing the size of assignments to 
the reading speed of the learner. 


RESEARCH NEEDED 

Important as the physiological 
facts are, the educator of adults 
needs to know much more about the 
nature of the abilities of the adult, 
his motivations, and his emotional 
adjustment. Research needs to be 
done in the preparation of adequate 
tests of “intelligence.” Most of 
these current tests are linear de- 
scendants of the Binet-Simon scale 
with its weighting for abilities with 
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words, numbers, memory, and 
speed of performance. Such tests do 
not give sufficient emphasis to the 
ability to manipulate and control 
things in the physical environment. 
These tests, moreover, should be 
related to kinds of experiences an 
adult has or the varieties of situa- 
tions he is likely to have to face and 
solve. 

Not only is research needed in 
“intelligence,” but also in a large 
variety of abilities and skills. It is 
important to study, longitudinally in 
the same population, the changes in 
ability from early childhood to and 
beyond maturity. These changes 
should, of course, be related to 
earlier measures of “intelligence,” 
to the quantity and quality of formal 
educational experiences, to apprai- 
sal of physiological change, to emo- 
tional, and personality appraisals. 


ABILITY UNCHANGED 


At present, a safe rule for the 
adult educator can be that an adult 
at any age after 20 can learn the 
same kinds of things that he was 
able to learn at 20. The power abil- 
ity suffers little if any loss. The 
speed at which he can learn will, in 
general, be decreased. The older 
adult does slow down. It is well 
known that older adults have great- 
er difficulty in learning to overcome 
established habits or in learning 
material that conflicts with previ- 
ously learned material. It may be 
suggested that the reduction in the 
rate of performance may be directly 
related to the lack of meaningful- 
ness in the tasks to be done. No 
area needs as much research as this 
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of the nature of the 
process. 

Adults have been considered to 
be more rigid and less flexible in 
their modification of skills, atti- 
tudes, and values. There is a great 
need to relate their learned back- 
ground of experiences to subsequent 
learnings. Insofar as perceptions 
are based on previous experiences, 
they will tend to establish a domi- 
nant set in older learners. 


learning 


MAKE MEANINGFUL 

One way to increase the meaning- 
fulness of content is to express it in 
terms of the concepts, ideas, and 
vocabulary of the older learner. It 
must ever be remembered that the 
older learner went to school from 
50 to 70 years before, that his school 
experiences and references fre- 
quently are in terms of older con- 
cepts and values, and, further, that 
he probably had less formal educa- 
tion both in terms of amount and 
quality. Readability research has 
suggested that adults will read more 
of material in their range of com- 
prehension—that is to say, readabil- 
ity makes for readership. Educators 
should consider the use of illustra- 
tion, whether static or motion, and 
“comic books’’ to communicate es- 
sential generalizations. 

The culture too often encourages 
the stereotype that the adult after 60 
or 70 is too old to participate in 
civic affairs. Many of the adjustment 
problems in the aging are the re- 
sultant of the interaction of cul- 
tural stereotype and selfconcept. In 
the area of the aging much is being 
done to study the adjustment of the 
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individual to his environment. Basi- 
cally this involves a study of moti- 
vations as expressed through inter- 
ests, attitudes, and values. Learning 
in adults will be enhanced as the 
material satisfies their needs and 
wants. 

It is now known that the interests 
of adolescence and of adulthood are 
highly related, that social attitudes 
tend to be more crystallized in older 
ages. The implications of such facts 
for the educators of children is that 
education must develop interest in 
young children and adolescents. 
Mastery of skills, control of things, 
and acquisition of ideas in child- 
hood and youth should affect the 
way those skills, concepts and gen- 
eralizations operate in the adult. 


INSECURITY AND ANXIETY 


Many of the personality findings 
about the older adult are related to 
the loss of close companionship, 
feelings of inadequacy and depend- 
ency, decrease in participation, feel- 
ings of insecurity, and anxiety about 
physical health. The educator of 
adults has developed many pro- 
grams to cater to the needs and 
wants of the older adults. Some of 
the programs have been vocational 
to develop marketable skills, some 
recreational to encourage social and 
personal participation, and some 
cultural to develop appreciation of 
the arts and sciences. 

It must be recognized that, as the 
number of oldsters increases, there 
will be great need to study such 
problems as education of the child, 
the adolescent, and the young adult 
in order to understand the nature 
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of the older adult—his physiological 
deficits, his established ways of 
doing things and reacting to situa- 
tions, his need for a sense of inde- 
pendence and for participation in 
affairs. The second problem should 
be to study the educational prep- 
aration for later maturity in terms 
of retirement, social security, use of 
specialized skills as well as an 
understanding of the “excessive’ 
modifiability of youth and children 
and their ‘‘peculiar’’ set of values 
and standards. 


PREPARE YOUNG ADULT 


Much adult education activity 
tends to be remedial—more should 
be preparatory in the sense of giv- 
ing skills to youth and of preparing 
the younger adult for later periods 
of his life. The whole concept of 
selfsufficiency in the adjustment of 
the aging should be studied. 

The recent conference under the 
auspices of the Federal Security 
Agency emphasized the problems of 
the older adult, such as employment 
and employability, economic secur- 
ity, living conditions, physical 


health, educational opportunities, 
and group participation. It also em- 
phasized the great need for training 
professional personnel. The confer- 
ence report should be an invaluable 
resource not only for facts and 
opinions about the aging process but 
also for areas for investigation. 

Two recent surveys of research 
now in progress indicate that the 
greater proportion of research ac- 
tivities are related to personality ap- 
praisal or personal adjustment of 
older people or of the chronically 
ill. Included in this category are 
studies of attitudes of various 
groups to old age and to retirement, 
the changes of interest with age, 
happiness, friendships, and satis- 
factions and dissatisfactions in old 
age. Except as such studies have im- 
plications for motivation, none deals 
with the how, what, and circum- 
stances of the learning of the older 
adult. 

The primary concern should be 
on ‘‘learning to adjust to new situa- 
tions and new tasks.” The dearth of 
material on the learning of the adult 
is a most serious deficiency. . 





jallaianinii the problems that face the public school, few 
are more important than that of providing suitable learning 


opportunities for those in the latter half of life. . . . Persons 
over 50 offer the educational institutions of the country a 
great challenge. They especially need help in raaking voca- 
tional readjustments and in retraining .. . also in citizen- 
ship, leisure time, family living, and health. . . . In fact, 
the orientation of our entire culture to . . . a new age struc- 
ture in our population awaits major assistance from the 
schools.’’"—From Education for a Long and Useful Life, 
Bulletin 1950, No. 6, U. S. Office of Education. 





Knowledge Is Not Enough 





Motives Can Be Created 


HAROLD SAXE TUTTLE 


In The School Review 


_ the athletes of Horace 


Mann High School won a fair, clean 
game, the coach praised the players 
for their good sportsmanship. When 
they lost a game and were good 
losers, the coach again praised them 
for good sportsmanship. If an op- 
posing team used foul play and the 
players from Horace Mann attempt- 
ed no retaliation in kind, the coach 
again praised them. Here was direct 
cultivation of an attitude—in this 
Case, sportsmanship. 

Motivation is as important to 
every child of Adam as wind is to 
the sailboat or gasoline to the auto- 
mobile. Moreover, new motives 
must be constantly cultivated to 
meet the growing demands on the 
developing child in our complex 
human society. Yet motivation is the 
most neglected aspect in the whole 
field of education. Although the 
welfare of human society is depend- 
ent on the direction and compulsion 
of human motives, those persons 
most capable of contribution to 
well-being still give all too little 
attention to this important task. 

To be sure, the fact of motivation 
is recognized, but its controls are 
too superficially explained and too 
easily taken for granted. Sophisti- 
cated in language but unsound as 
to fact is the familiar logic of the 
school man: ‘Motives spring from 
understanding, and understanding 
depends on knowledge.” Therefore, 
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teach more facts about history and 
civics! The assumption is obvious: 
Knowledge about machinery of gov- 
ernment and past events will some- 
how create a desire for human bet- 
terment! But all the facts belie this 
assumption. 

From a current school of educa- 
tional philosophy come the unten- 
able assertions: ‘““The formation of 
motives is intrinsic in reflective 
thinking,” and “Reasoning is an 
important source of motivation.” 
Evidence to the contrary is conclu- 
sive. 

Some educators, even more lack- 
ing in insight, assume that appro- 
priate motives are already present 
through some happy magic. All that 
is needed is broad information and 
sound logic to direct them. “An 
informed citizenry is the best de- 
fense for democracy”— as though 
many of the most insidious enemies 
of democracy were not among the 
best-informed individuals in the en- 
tire population! 

How can motives be created? 
What can the educator do to culti- 
vate motives for good citizenship? 

Successful politicians and adver- 
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isers have thrown discerning light 
on the basic processes. They start 
with an already existing interest, 
then attach it to the conduct they 
seek. “We pledge you security and 
plenty,” say the politicians. To the 
inner-mind of the voter they are 
saying, “A vote for my candidate is 
a sure way of getting the security 
which you want so much.” “Keep 
your popularity by using Z-Z,” says 
the advertiser, identifying popular- 
ity, which the reader already wants, 
with the thing the advertiser is try- 
ing to sell. 


SATISFACTION URGES 


These practical applications sup- 
port the law which is now clearly 
emerging from the laboratory: with- 
in the nervous system, tendencies 
can be directly modified without 
conscious memory or logical 


thought. The principle applies at 
the higher level of attitudes as well. 


Experimental psychologists have 
convincingly demonstrated, by an 
impressive series of independent ex- 
periments, that association of satis- 
faction with any type of behavior 
increases the tendency to repeat the 
behavior. 

This process is not one of impart- 
ing information. It is not a process 
of logic. The urge is direct, spon- 
taneous, unstudied. For example, 
Inez did not like history. She did 
enjoy fiction. Her teacher encour- 
aged her to read several historical 
novels. Gradually, but surely, Inez 
came to enjoy history. History, 
which had been unattractive, was as- 
sociated with fiction, which was 
highly satisfying. ‘Associative shift- 
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ing” took place. A new attitude was 
created by associating satisfaction 
with the conduct which the teacher 
desired. 

When an interest is created or 
strengthened, whether for reading 
history or for sportsmanship, the 
result is a drive, not a syllogism; a 
force, not a belief. A taste, whether 
for flowers or symphonies or human 
justice, is an urge, not a judgment. 
The same can be said of the taste 
for alcohol, for wealth, for mas- 
tery. Interests are dynamic forces, 
not intellectual concepts. 

The assumption of identity be- 
tween knowledge and motive leads 
to endless confusion and error. Uni- 
versities give courses in criminology, 
assuming that students are seeking 
to learn how to prevent crime. In 
more than one case, however, it has 
been discovered that students were 
taking the course with the deliberate 
purpose of committing crime with 
greater impunity. Knowledge in it- 
self has no motivating element. 
Knowledge is not and cannot be 
motive. It cannot, in the nature of 
the case, be motive. Motive attaches 
to outcome; knowledge seeks effec- 
tive means of attaining that out- 
come. Motive is like a maiden call- 
ing for someone to help her across 
a stream. Knowledge is a knight 
who devises a craft to carry her 
across. 

The school that merely imparts 
information and cultivates skills is 
preparing an excellent machine to 
work efficiently, but it is not creat- 
ing social purpose. Knowledge 
about history does not create desire 
for human justice. Knowledge about 
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science creates no motive for its use. 
Knowledge of economic laws creates 
no wish to use those laws for the 
satisfaction of human needs, The 
only way such socially helpful con- 
duct can be created is by consistently 
attaching satisfaction to acceptable 
choices. This law is not one which 
we may take or leave as we choose. 
It is the universal and inescapable 
law by which interests are created. 


CHILD NEEDS APPROVAL 


It follows, then, that the growing 
child must be given approbation 
for making genuinely democratic 
choices before he faces them in 
actual life, unsheltered from selfish 
reprisals. His social interests, actual 
or dramatized, must always be made 
satisfying if they are to grow strong 
and compelling—just as swimming 
must give pleasure if the swimmer 


is permanently to enjoy the sport. 
If the child’s training is left to 
blind chance, then such conduct— 
good or bad—as happens to give 
him pleasure will become habitual. 
Only when satisfaction is deliber- 
ately associated with socially help- 
ful conduct is there assurance of the 
creation of social motives. 
Human conduct springs from the 
blending of motive with knowledge. 
The wind fills the sails and moves 
the craft; the rudder guides it. Our 
values and interests furnish the 
drives of human conduct; our intel- 
lects give direction and form to 
that conduct. Lacking information 
or the ability to think logically, we 
blunder in our methods. Lacking 
motive, we remain indifferent to the 
most urgent needs and obligations. 
Only when both are combined is 
education complete and effective. © 


Jur crucial roots of character which make for acceptable or unaccept- 
able adjustment to the realities of life in society are to be found in the 
home and in the parent-child relations,” conclude Drs. Sheldon and 
Eleanor Glueck, world-famous criminologists, after an exhaustive study 
over a period of years. “Little progress can be expected in the prevention 
of delinquency,” they warn, “until family life is strengthened by a large- 
scale, continuous, pervasive program designed to bring to bear all the re- 
sources of mental hygiene, social work, education, and religious and 
ethical instruction on the central issue. We must break the vicious circle 
of character-damaging influence on children exerted by parents who are 
themselves the distorted personality products of adverse parental influences, 
through intensive instruction of each generation of prospective parents in 
the elements of mental hygiene and the requisites of happy and healthy 
family life.” Their report has just been published under the title, ‘‘Un- 
raveling Juvenile Delinquency,” by the Commonwealth Fund, New 
York City. 





Building Citizens in the Classroom 


Climates for Selfdiscipline 


CELIA BURNS STENDLER 


In Childhood Education 


ee DEMOCRATIC society de- 
mands selfdisciplined citizens. Fur- 
thermore, these citizens should dis- 
cipline themselves in terms of 
democratic values. The home, the 
school, the church, the community, 
as the socializing agencies in our so- 
ciety, have the responsibility for 
guiding children’s development in 
such a way that the younger genera- 
tion is gradually prepared to take 
over the job of selfguidance. 

What can the classroom teacher 
do to help produce selfdisciplined 
citizens? Research studies have indi- 
cated that the emotional climate of 
the classroom can influence the kind 
of behavior that goes on in the class- 
room. The teacher exerts a tremend- 
ous influence on this climate. What 
kinds of climate should she encour- 
age in the interests of selfdisciplin- 
ed children ? 

A moral climate is one. In partic- 
ular, this kind of climate implies re- 
spect for, and acceptance of, each 
and every individual in the class- 
room. Here it is easy to pay lip 
service, but it is harder to carry out 
in practice. 

Teachers are human beings. In 
the process of growing up, they 
have acquired attitudes toward cer- 
tain kinds of behavior which make 
them react positively or negatively, 
to a greater or lesser degree, to the 
behavior of people. Some teachers 
find it very difficult to accept the 
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bullying child. Some reject the ag- 
gressive child, the overdependent 
child, or the runny-nosed child. 
Some accept, but overreact to, the 
shy, timorous pupil. 

What can we do about it? Some 
teachers have helped themselves as 
they have gained insight into this 
problem. The clue we can watch for 
is the emotional tone of our reat- 
tion. When we find that a particular 
kind of behavior is affecting us out 
of proportion to its actual impott- 
ance, we can look to ourselves to see 
why. One teacher illustrated this in 
the case of Betty, a clinging kind of 
child to whom it was difficult not 
to show her irritation. “Now I’ve 
come to see why I reacted so to her,” 
she said. “I was put on my own 
pretty early in life—big family, was 
a wage-earner at ten, bought my 
own clothes, and made my own de- 
cisions when I wasn’t much older 
than Betty. I guess I reacted so vio- 
lently because I didn’t have enough 
chances to be dependent and 


clingy.” 
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When teachers acquire insight 
into the reasons for emotional reac- 
tions to certain kinds of behavior, 
then they are in a better position to 
accept and respect each individual 
child. Children are no longer pun- 
ished because they disturb the teach- 
er’s emotional Achilles heel. 

But what does acceptance of, and 
respect for, each individual child 
have to do with children’s becoming 
selfdisciplined? Psychologists point 
out that for children to take within 
themselves the values we are trying 
to teach them, they must feel them- 
selves liked and accepted by the 
teacher. Children are much more 
likely to adopt the kind of behavior 
of which adults approve when they 
like the adult and feel that the adult 
likes them. 

A democratic climate is the sec- 
ond which the teacher should en- 
courage. Here we will examine the 
meaning of democratic climate in 
terms of participation by the chil- 
dren. Some applications of the prin- 
ciple that the classroom should be 
democratic has led to much mean- 
ingless ‘‘voting.”” Another narrow 
application of the democratic prin- 
ciple is evidenced in classrooms 
where an attempt is made to organ- 
ize the group along the lines of a 
club or city government. A presi- 
dent, or mayor, and other dignitaries 
are elected and the class holds meet- 
ings observing parliamentary proce- 
dure. The error here is in mistaking 
form and process for genuine par- 
ticipation, and in failing to see that 
parliamentary procedure is ill-suit- 
ed to the developmental level of 
elementary-school children. 


A democratic climate in terms of 
participation by children should 
mean involvement by the group in 
many important decisions affecting 
the welfare of all. Thus decisions 
regarding classroom order, certain 
aspects of curriculum, relations with 
other classroom groups, and man- 
agement of school routines, can be 
made by children. But where chil- 
dren are only called on to make de- 
cisions regarding what should be 
done with Johnny for disturbing the 
classroom (when it’s really teacher 
who is disturbed) or what to do 
about wastepaper on the school 
grounds, the process becomes mean- 
ingless. 

Important problems that give 
children dignity and contribute to 
their feeling of selfrespect and 
grown-upness are the ones that will 
be raised for solution in the truly 
democratic classroom. Here are two 
for which resolution was reached by 
the children: 


How to get ready to go home for 
lunch and in the afternoon without hav- 
ing to line up? 

What kind of schoo] assemblies should 
there be? 


But what does a democratic clim- 
ate have to do with selfdiscipline? 
Pioneer studies in group climate 
have helped to answer this question. 


Three types of experimentally- 
created climates—laissez-faire, au- 
thoritarian, and democratic—were 
set up. Group morale was found to 
be markedly better in the democratic 
group. 

Work came to a standstill or 
horseplay predominated when the 
autocratic or laissez-faire leaders 
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were out of the room, whereas in 
the democratic group, the children 
continued to work, to act as self- 
disciplined group members. When 
youngsters have a chance to help in 
formulating goals and when there 
are evaluation sessions where they 
are helped to see themselves in rela- 
tionship to their goals, progress to- 
ward selfdiscipline is made. 

The climate should be emotional- 
ly satisfying. Experienced teachers 
realize that children whose needs are 
not met cannot be selfdisciplined. 
The rejected child, the over-protect- 
ed child, the under-valued child— 
all will find it difficult to discipline 
themselves. While no assumption is 
made that the schools can remake 
damaged personalities single-hand- 
ed, nevertheless teachers can help 
disturbed children to some extent by 
their wholehearted acceptance of the 
child and by making him feel that 
he amounts to something. 

In addition to a need for affec- 
tion, for belonging, for adequacy, 
children also need limits. Children 
like and need a definiteness and a 
consistency in adults. This is true 
with regard not only to behavior but 
also to classroom activities. Yet so 
often teachers are afraid of impos- 
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ing their wills on children. The fol- 
lowing episode took place in a kin- 
dergarten: 


Teacher: I'm going to give each of 
you a piece of paper and you may paint. 

Tom: Do I have to paint? 

Teacher: Don't you think it would be 
fun? 

Tom: But do I have to? 

Teacher: 1 think it would be nice to 
have a picture to take home, don’t you? 

Tom: Yes, but do you want me to? 


This dialogue illustrates the di- 
lemma of the teacher who feels she 
mustn't impose her will on a child, 
It also illustrates the dilemma of the 
child who is seeking clarification of 
the situation, who is trying to 
find out whether or not this situa- 
tion is one where he has a choice, 
yet he cannot get the teacher to com- 
mit herself either way. If the kinder- 
garten teacher wants Johnny to 
paint a picture (and she may have a 
very legitimate reason for so doing) 
then she ought to tell him so, with- 
out trying to pretend that he has a 
choice in the matter. 

These, then, are some of the clim- 
ates that make for selfdiscipline. Ac- 
tually, they are climates that foster 
good adjustment, for well-adjusted 
children are selfdisciplined. > 


“ 

= FACE of Youth” is a preventive mental health sound 
movie just released by the University of Wisconsin’s Bureau of 
Visual Instruction. It shows how, by cooperative effort, ‘ordinary 
people with good will and a bit of understanding . . . can carry 
on a program to promote the fullest health and satisfactions for 
its children and thereby lay the solid groundwork for a commun- 
ity of sound, happy adults.” 
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“To Perpetuate Democracy” 





Teaching Thinking-Composition 
ARTHUR MINTON 


In The English Journal 


J cact thinking.’’ No note is 
sounded more desperately by the 
corps of commencement orators and 
other warners who assert that the 
world’s cure is in education. The 
desperation is understandable; the 
remedy is plausible. There is no 


_ truer truism than that perpetuation 


of democracy depends on universal 
intelligent participation in govern- 
ment. 


SOCIAL THINKING 


Thinking on social and govern- 
mental matters must be related to 
verbal expression; it is largely 
through such expression that the 
thinking is made effective. Hence 
it falls in good part to teachers of 
English to give instruction in ex- 
pression-related-to-thinking—think- 
ing-composition—in social and gov- 
ernmental fields. Beyond that, indi- 
vidual relationships demand better 
thinking and concomitant expres- 
sion. 

The problems of teaching think- 
ing-composition are many and dif- 
ficult. Anyone who has had experi- 
ence of student discussion, for ex- 
ample, knows how easily it may de- 
generate into mere spoutings of 
journalistic clichés and platitudes. 
This is not to say that some student 
discussion, haphazard though much 
of it may be, does not have some 
good effect; if nothing else, it 
focuses attention on weighty sub- 
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jects and creates the feeling that 
they are within the province of every 
individual. 

But more than this is necessary 
and possible. Consider the group 
of children who discuss “What does 
the United Nations need?” and con- 
clude that the United Nations 
“needs to be strengthened.” In the 
course of reaching this “conclusion” 
the little voices bravely and charm- 
ingly pipe out many well-worn 
phrases. Educators beam, and felici- 
tations are in order. And let it be 
said again, the fact that these young- 
sters are learning to address them- 
selves to such a vital problem is a 
most satisfactory educational ad- 
vance. The disquieting thing is that 
the children don’t know how much 
they don’t know; as regards the 
United Nations, they have not been 
brought to realize the conditions, 
rooted in history and economics and 
sociology, that make the strengthen- 
ing of that organization a problem 
of some complexity. To stop with 
complacent assurance at the level of 
unprobed generalities—this is not 
thinking but the evasion of thinking. 

When students attempt to think 
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on large problems, it is essential 
that they know how to perceive and 
formulate concrete subsidiary prob- 
lems. Such concrete problems very 
likely will not lend themselves to 
solution by means of information on 
hand. Then students must know 
how to gather facts bearing on the 
problems, to evaluate information 
gathered, and, above all, to perceive 
at every stage wherein the informa- 
tion possessed is insufficient for an 
unqualified conclusion (though it 
may lead to a working conclusion). 
In short, it is requisite that students 
be taught how to think. 

In teaching thinking, as in other 
branches of work, teachers can well 
bear in mind the importance of im- 
mediacy of interest. With young 
students governmental and social 
questions should not be excluded, 


but it is apparent that one critical 
aspect of the teaching of thinking 
is the presentation of problems suit- 
ed to students’ grade of maturity. 


PERSONAL ETHICS 


Problems in personal ethics are 
one kind that is valuable for leading 
youngsters to ratiocination. Where 
shall such ethical problems be ob- 
tained? No doubt they can best 
arise out of the daily interplay and 
clash of personalities. But under 
school conditions it is desirable to 
have—at least for a start—a stock 
of exercise problems. These are to 
be found in some of the literature 
of guidance. One such work is 
Case-Conference Problems in Group 
Guidance by Richard D. Allen. Here 
are 52 short sketches of situations 
that involve problems of conduct. 


Case No. 28 is entitled “Somebody 
Is Getting It: Why Not I?” A bus 
company offers a commission to 
Fred, the captain of the football 
team, and to Ted, the captain of the 
baseball team, if they will give 
team business to that company. Ted 
accepts the offer; Fred does not, and 
the “‘graft’” goes to the manager of 
the football team. Is Ted’s action 
morally right? Should Fred tell the 
school authorities of Ted’s action? 
Another book, What Would You 
Have Done? by Vernon A. Jones 
contains “39 true stories from biog- 
raphy.” 


ORDERED METHOD 


It is the part of the teacher to 
provide students with ‘an ordered 
method of attack on problems of 
thinking-composition. Particular ref- 
erence is made here to written com- 
position but the principles taken up 
here are broadly applicable in oral 
composition as well. The method 
can well be thought of under three 
aspects: 

1. Thorough assimilation of the 
data (a reading task; it should be 
shown how overlooking one key 
fact may destroy an argument). 

2. Evaluation of the data (in- 
cluding those on the side of the re- 
jected view, i.e., “refutation’’). 

3. In the composition proper a 
clear statement of the decision and 
discussion of the data—all well or- 
ganized. 

Thinking on a question of alter- 
natives may be made a matter of 
balancing bodies of evidence. The 
problem solver may range opposing 
data under “Yes” and “No.” The 
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data so arranged are evaluated by 
the criterions of completeness, ex- 
actness, and relevance. The question 
is ‘‘on which side—'Yes’ or ‘No’— 
is the balance tipped?” The weight 
to be given items of evidence de- 
pends in part on a philosophy of 
values. The development of that 
philosophy is the work of a lifetime, 
and one by-product of meeting such 
problems as these here proposed is 
that some basic assumptions may, 
under wise guidance and within cer- 
tain limits, be examined and clari- 
fied or modified. Here is personality 
development in its vital aspect. 


JUDGING THINKING 


The teacher judges the student's 
thinking by the same criterions— 
completeness, exactness, and rele- 
vance. Has the writer weighed all 
the pertinent data? Has he supplied 
some exposition of their valuation? 
Has he introduced irrelevances? 

A thinker may find that the data 
are insufficient for arriving at a.con- 
clusion. He can then hardly be 
found wanting by the criterions— 
provided he specifies satisfactorily 
what facts he considers to be need- 
ed. The criterion of exactness is 
often breached by the introduction 
of “facts” that are not in the state- 
ment of the problem. Some unwar- 
ranted inferences may be viewed 
under the same head. Others are 
best approached as examples of in- 
completeness, the evidence pro- 
ferred in their support being found 


insufficient. Irrelevance sometimes 


takes the form of side-stepping; the 
course of action advocated does not 
meet either of the alternatives call- 
ed for by the question. 


CONCLUSIONS MAY DIFFER 


Correspondence and _ noncorre- 
spondence between the student's 
conclusions and those of the teacher 
should not enter into the evaluation 
of thinking-composition. Evaluation 
is made not of the conclusion but 
of the processes by which it is reach- 
ed. Consider a composition con- 
taining conclusions with which the 
teacher agrees but which are reached 
through disregard of some of the 
terms of the problem and through 
the introduction of irrelevant mat- 
ter. Such a composition should be 
rated unsatisfactory. On the other 
hand, the teacher is often called on 
to commend a composition express- 
ing opinions which—by the teach- 
et’s lights—are wrong but which are 
arrived at with due observance of 
the criterions of completeness, ex- 
actness, and relevance. The crux is 
methodology, the assumption that 
reason is a valuable instrument of 
truth; in this work the aim is to 
teach the ways of reason, not to 
implant ideas in isolation. 

This policy is one that is not 
easily accepted by all teachers. The 
examination of the student’s under- 
lying philosophy, it must be remem- 
bered, is another phase of the teach- 
ing of thinking; it must be consid- 
ered apart from the grading of 
thinking-composition. e 


Comic books are now read in more than 100 countries, 


says Unesco. 
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Better Social Climate for Teacher Trainees 
G. D. MCGRATH 


In Education 


a. 
Ce of the major tasks in the 
battle to upgrade and improve the 
quality of teacher education is 
maintaining a high state of morale 
among trainees. There has always 
been an essence of discomfort for 
educators who work with the pre- 
service training of teachers which is 
brought on by the fluctuating status 
of morale and attitude in the minds 
of the students. The all-too-frequent 
hesitancy or fear, the desultory and 
discursive effort, and the mild 
acerbity for teaching add up to an 
almost desperate state of affairs in 
most teacher-training 

It must be 


institutions. 
admitted that large 


numbers of our trainees hope to be 
rescued before actually having to 
sign a teaching contract, or that they 
are participating in the professional 


training program as an insurance 
against being out of work but with 
little intention of ever teaching. Ob- 
viously, these countenances seriously 
and adversely affect the sincere pros- 
pective teacher who is anxious to 
prepare himself for teaching in the 
best possible fashion. It follows that 
many of the better prospects shy 
away because of the attitudes held 
by many who are in our teacher- 
training curriculums. Many trainees 
who show excellent promise become 
discouraged through the overt, per- 
functory, or phlegmatic attitude of 
dissatisfied students, and, as a re- 
sult, transfer to other vocations. 
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These factors, weakening the ef- 
fectiveness of teacher education, 
must be counterbalanced and ex- 
piated by improving the social cli- 
mate of learning for our trainees. 
Busy educators with overcrowded 
and burdensome duties are quite 
naturally unaware of the seriousness 
of the problem and are often not 
in a position to improve the situa- 
tion. The responsibility for revitaliz- 
ing the experiences of teacher train- 
ees should be lodged squarely 
on the shoulders of a most compe- 
tent staff member, fully realizing 
that his tasks are much more im- 
portant than those of many of his 
colleagues assigned the routine 
chores of meeting classes. Working 
with students and with staff mem- 
bers, such a person can do many 
things which will improve the atti- 
tude of trainees. Among the possi- 
bilities, a few are suggested here- 
with: 

1. Provision for a lounge with 
an educational atmosphere for 
teacher trainees. Such a room should 
contain current issues of all of the 
state education association journals 
to encourage curiosity about educa- 
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tion in various states, as well as 
other carefully selected education 
journals in general and _ special 
fields. It would be well to include 
sample secondary textbooks, syllabi, 
or courses of study. Where this has 
been tried, very favorable results are 
reported in that students like to 
browse among these materials freely 
in a lounge room, whereas their in- 
terest might not have been aroused 
if the same materials were located in 
the regular library. 

2. Provision for faculty-student 
social activities. A number of joint 
social functions could serve to in- 
crease respect and appreciation of 
staff members and students for each 
other, and these opportunities for 
out-of-class contact pay huge divi- 
dends in student morale. 

3. Provision for a student policy 
committee which has some respon- 
sibility for assisting in determination 
of policies of operation. There may 
be some issues which must be de- 
cided without student participation, 
but virtually all problems will be 
better met if a student policy com- 
mittee democratically participates in 
establishing methods of procedure. 

4. Provision for student collab- 
oration in evaluation of their work 
in professional courses. Inasmuch as 
the grades given in many profes- 
sional training courses form a key 
index for student ratings to be sup- 
plied the prospective employer, the 
student feels that, since so much is 
at stake, he ought to thoroughly 
understand the criterions for estab- 
lishing his grades as well as partic- 
ipate in the derivation of the grade. 
Especially true is this in student 
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teaching, in which case there is 
a growing tendency to prepare the 
grade or rating on the basis of four 
ratings—the pupil's evaluation of 
the student teacher, the student 
teacher’s evaluation of himself, the 
cooperating classroom teacher's rat- 
ing, and the rating prepared by the 
supervising teacher for the profes- 
sional course of student teaching. 

5. Provision for contacts with 
many educators. Our trainees need 
contact with inspiring educators fre- 
quently brought to campus events, 
as well as more contacts with nor- 
mal average teachers from many 
areas as gained through attending 
conferences and conventions or 
through field trips. 

6. Provision for clubs or related 
professional activities. We need 
clubs which realistically and func- 
tionally attack problems associated 
with school situations and in which 
the member can realistically project 
his thinking forward to the time 
when he will be in the first real 
full-time job of teaching on his 
own. 


7. Provision for more adequate 


informational services. Trainees 
have a natural right to be supplied 
with pertinent information about 
their intended profession at fre- 
quent intervals, perhaps in the form 
of a news letter. Information deal- 
ing with changing trends in edu- 
cation, what the future holds for 
them, areas of saturation of teach- 
ers, and interpretations of the social 
scene are of interest to trainees. 
8. Provision for integration of 
services to students. One person 
should be put in charge of services 
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to students to coordinate efforts di- 
rected to recruitment, selection, re- 
tention, guidance and counseling, 
placement, follow-up, and in-serv- 
ice assistance and supervision. Then 
such important services can be co- 
ordinated and integrated with the 
over-all policies. 

9. Provision for enrichment ac- 
tivities. The professional grind fre- 
quently delimits enrichment activi- 
ties and produces apathy and even 
antipathy. Field trips, excursions, 
participation in panels in commun- 
ity enterprises, and living the role 
of a teacher in participation with 
youth in their out-of-school activi- 
ties are excellent methods of en- 
richment for many of our courses 
needing revitalization. 

There are unlimited possibilities 
for providing a better atmosphere 
for professional learning and a more 
adequate social climate for our 
teacher trainees. It is admitted that 
some communities and some train- 
ing institutions cannot provide all 
that might be desirable, but we have 
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only to look about us and analyze 
our own situations to see that great 
improvements can be made. We can- 
not fail to provide this better cli- 
mate and atmosphere without cer- 
tain loss. 

We are essentially training young 
people to serve as human engineers 
for society. We often fail to be hu- 
man ourselves in holding to a pre- 
scribed “dry well’’ curriculum. If 
we are to expect our trainees to rise 
to the challenge of the occasion 
when they are in places of responsi- 
bility for the proper development of 
our children, we must provide these 
trainees with the best situation for 
exuberant living and professional 
training accompanied with enthu- 
siasm for the program. Society can- 
not continue to accept teachers who 
have not been blended into societal 
participation, because these people 
who have not experienced the rich 
social climate cannot lead our youth 
into full realization of what par- 
ticipation in our society has for 
them. ° 


a students in the Syracuse, N. Y. public schools 
gave the following reasons for dropping out before they 
graduated, in the order of frequency: dissatisfaction with 
school, inability to discern the relationship between school 
subjects and future occupations, overage for the grade, in- 
ability to get along with teacher, inability to learn, failure 
of school to offer suitable subjects, and lack of sufficient 
credits for graduation. Over one-half of the dropouts were 
able to do satisfactory secondary-school work as it is now 
organized. With some adaptation of curriculum and teaching 
methods, practically all of the others could have achieved 
success. 
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Fallacies in Teaching Shorthand 
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ee shorthand homework is 
still based on the old fallacious idea 
that repetition is the cause of learn- 
ing and that if a word outline is re- 
peated frequently enough it will be 
learned. Unfortunately infinite repe- 
tition not only fails to teach the 
outline but sometimes actually causes 
the pupil to write it worse than be- 
fore the repetition took place. A 
careful examination of the learner’s 
work on the “ten lines of each 
word” plan will, almost without 
fail, disclose that the outlines on the 
tenth line are definitely worse than 
those on the first line. 

While the command to “practice 
each outline until you have master- 
ed it” is better in theory, in prac- 
tice it amounts to about the same 
thing. How is the learner to know 
when he has “mastered”’ the outline? 
The learner is entitled to simple, 
definite instructions that can be 
carried out properly without requir- 
ing a faculty of selfcriticism that is 
rare in the expert and almost never 
found in the typical beginner. 


““RE-CREATION’ TEACHES 


Repetition is not the cause of 
learning in such drills as these—it 
is re-creation that is the cause of 
learning. That is to say, the mere 
repetition of the outline 10 times or 
100 times does not bring learning. 
It is the re-creation of the outline, 
the thinking through each time that 
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school learner, eager to complete the 
assigned homework makes no effort 
to think through or re-create each 
repetition. Just watch a learner do 
10 lines of a word like hearing. The 
youngster writes a few lines of er. 
He then goes back to put in the 4 
and ing dots, giving the general 
effect of a chicken picking up corn 
—and learning as much shorthand 
during the process as the chicken 
would have. 

If it is mecessary to practice lists 
of isolated words, there are better 
ways to do it. By writing the entire 
list of words through each time, the 
learner obtains opportunity for re- 
creation of each outline rather than 
for the mere thoughtless, effortless 
repetition. By reversing the order of 
the words on each repetition, there 
is still less chance that the writing 
will be thoughtless. 

The persistence of the use of a 
list of isolated words for teaching 
shorthand is a relic of former times 
when the list of isolated words was 
the only means available to the 
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teacher for giving the learner prac- 
tice on the new principles as they 
were presented. It was the publica- 
tion of Gregg that enabled the 
teacher to get away from the use of 
such lists and give the learner con- 
nected matter. Connected matter is 
not only a better learning medium 
but it is more interesting to the 
learner. The added interest also 


brings better learning. When the 
learner spends his practice time on 
isolated words, he becomes so ac- 
customed to thinking in terms of 
words that it is extremely difficult 
for him to become adept at phrasing. 


CONNECTED MATTER 

Psychologists have long recog- 
nized the value of precise practice, 
so far as possible, in the learning 
situation. Shorthand is learned for 
the purpose of recording connected 
matter from dictation. Therefore, in 
order soonest to reach that objective 
the learner should spend as much 
of his time as possible practicing 
connected matter in shorthand. 

There may be a time and a place 
in the practice schedule for the iso- 
lated word. If there is, however, it 
is in connection with the practice of 
the connected matter. That is to say 
if, in the practice of the connected 
matter, some one outline gives unus- 
ual difficulty, it may be worthwhile 
to isolate that outline and practice it, 
so that when put back into the con- 
nected-matter context from which 
it was isolated, it can be written 
with facility. 

Often, when a learner tries to 
fill a word in from the context, the 
teacher will sharply reprove him 
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with: “Don’t guess.” Pure “guess- 
ing” is not, of course, a desirable 
way to read shorthand. On the other 
hand, even the best shorthand notes 
will be read more rapidly and more 
accurately when the reader is keenly 
aware of the context. 

Even the best shorthand writer 
occasionally writes a careless short- 
hand outline. If read with the con- 
text strongly in mind, it is usually 
possible to decipher the poor out- 
line. If it is impossible to read the 
outline, then it will be possible to 
replace the word with another 
equally suitable. 

Sometimes teachers object to this 
practice as not being verbatim re- 
cording. True, it is not verbatim. 
But which is better—to leave a 
space because the word is totally il- 
legible or to fill the space with a 
word that the transcriber’s knowl- 
edge of the context enables him to 
provide? By all means, learners 
should transcribe the notes verbatim 
if possible; but, if a verbatim tram- 
script is impossible for any reason, 
the next best thing is to follow the 
context so closely that it is possible 
to substitute the same word that the 
original dictator might have used. 


LEARN CONTEXT 


It is close attention to the context 
which enables the topnotch tran- 
scriber to give better than a verbatim 
transcript—a transcript in which the 
dictator's inadvertent slips have 
been corrected by the transcriber. 
It also makes possible the highest 
speed in transcribing or reading 
back. 

The learner should be encouraged 
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to read back by the aid of context. 
We take for granted dependency 
on context in speaking English and 
writing longhand. Yet, some teach- 
ers proudly tell how they keep their 
learners from “guessing” by having 
them read their shorthand back- 
wards, so that the context could not 
be a clue. The learner should be 
trained in the difference between 
“guessing’’ and reading back by 
the aid of context. There is a very 
real difference. 

Many shorthand writers speak 
of the learning or possession of a 
shorthand vocabulary as though 
shorthand outlines were like dollars 
put into the bank of the writer's 
mind. It is true that every shorthand 
writer must have some shorthand 
vocabulary. It is equally true that 
nearly all the words of that vocabu- 
lary are acquired almost involuntar- 
ily. The word we, for example, will 
recur so frequently in any ordinary 
business dictation that the writer 
soon writes this shorthand character 
without consciously reconstructing it 
each time as 00-e. The brief forms 
recur so frequently that the writer 
does not consciously think to him- 
self, “The brief form for can is the 
shorthand character &.”’ When he 
hears the word cam, he writes the 4 
quite automatically. 

One teacher may complain that 
some shorthand book has too large 
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a vocabulary. Another may say, 
“This book has only 6000 different 
words; my pupils need a larger 
vocabulary.” The second teacher is 
closer to being correct, but not for 
the reason stated. The more differ- 
ent words a pupil practices in short- 
hand, the more rapidly he can con- 
struct the outlines not only for the 
words he has practiced but for the 
words he has never seen or written 
in shorthand. The exact nature of 
the vocabulary in a shorthand text is 
of less importance than the extent 
of the vocabulary. What the learner 
needs is an opportunity to see and 
practice the shorthand outlines for 
many different words in order to be- 
come familiar with all the combina- 
tions of sound and symbol. The 
commonest words will take care of 
themselves; it is impossible to find 
normal running English in which 
they are not well represented. 

The shorthand vocabulary of any 
writer is relatively limited. The 
writer's expertness is measured by 
the ability to construct outlines for 
words rather than by his ability to 
remember outlines. This ability to 
construct an outline for any word 
that may occur is obtained only by 
practicing outlines for thousands of 
different words in order to obtain 
the greatest possible familiarity with 
all the sound and symbol combina- 
tions of the English language. ° 


Sermne up “problem areas” where work is needed to 
bring coherence into business education research was the aim 
of more than 50 national leaders in the profession who met 
recently at Clear Lake Camp near Battle Creek, Mich. 





Pedaguese and Statistics Raise Their Ugly Heads 


Scottish Research in Education 


In The Scottish Educational Journal 


HE Educational Institute of 
Scotland supports the principle of 
encouraging educational research 
and experiment. We were, for in- 
stance, among the pioneers who 
founded the Scottish Council for 
Research in Education, which now 
has 34 volumes to its credit. 

It is a pity that these publications, 
so well known and so much esteem- 
ed abroad, are so inadequately used 
at home. By larger sales the Council 
would be encouraged in the develop- 
ment of its activities; and by study 
of these volumes teachers would nar- 
now the gap that so often yawns be- 
tween the established results of re- 
search and the current practice in the 
schools. 

We must be realistic. There are 
some whose teaching techniques 
would not be influenced by any 
kind of educational research; and 
there are many others, well-disposed 
and well-intentioned, who unluckily 
never seem to find the time or the 
energy to concentrate on profes- 
sional studies of this kind. But there 
is a large—and a growing—per- 
centage of teachers who surely do 
not belong, or need to belong to 
either category. Yet even of these, 
not many buy the Research Coun- 
cil’s publications. It may be worth 
considering whether there is any- 
thing in the publications themselves 
that frightens teachers away or fails 
to attract them. 

First there is the question of tech- 
nical language or jargon. The num- 





Reported from The Scottish Educa- 
tional Journal, XX XIII (November, 
1950), 716. 
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ber of teachers who can understand 
the vocabulary and techniques em- 
ployed is increasing. But to the 
great majority of present-day teach- 
ers much of this—to say nothing of 
involved mathematical formulas— 
must remain a mystery. Some reme- 
dies have been tried, and others 
have been suggested. A simplified 
version of an important treatise may 
be produced for wider circulation; 
readers may skip a good deal of ‘the 
reasoning and yet profit by the con- 
clusions. 

On the other hand, writers of re- 
ports should be no more technical 
or mysterious than the profundity of 
their matter requires. While the use 
of technical terms may be justified 
by convenience and the need for 
precision, there can be little excuse 
for the abstract and tiresome literary 
style—or shall we say complete lack 
of style—in which some research re- 
ports are written. 

Educational research publications, 
which must indeed have form, tend 
to be written to formula: first an ac- 
count, fully documented of the 
whole background of the matter; 
then the purpose of the research and 
the method to be employed; then 
the tabulated or graphed summaries 
of the information collected; and 
lastly the conclusions reached. For 
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certain purposes, and particularly, 
when the subject lends itself to 
arithmetical processes, the method is 
admirable, and up to a point inevit- 
able; but it may be not unhelpful 
to set down one or two reactions of 
the “common reader.” 

Is it really necessary, as in Socio- 
Economic Status and Reading Abil- 
ity—A Study in Infant Reading, to 
bespatter the introductory pages 
with “authorities’—up to 15 in a 
single sentence—to have them de- 
tailed at the bottom of each page, 
and then to have them all over 
again, the whole 74, in the bibliog- 
raphy? Is there not a danger that 
research may become an elaborate 
game, where the players take in each 
others’ intellectual washing? Are not 
the conclusions frequently lame and 
impotent in relation to the formid- 
able apparatus employed ? 

We have to admit there is some 
justification for asking these ques- 
tions. In the volume mentioned 
above, for example, the following 
conclusions do not seem to be either 
profound or original: “The power 
to comprehend matter read is highly 
correlated with the power to recog- 
nize words”; “in the learning of 
reading, speech is an important fac- 


Take a Bow! 
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tor’; or ‘the language handicap 
tends to be greater in school en- 
trants in the poorer areas.” 

While we believe that the raising 
of such questions as these is both 
useful and salutary, we do not for a 
moment suggest that they lessen the 
value of educational research in gen- 
eral or even of the study mentioned 
above. We have too long proceeded 
by rule of thumb, taking for grant- 
ed practices and propositions that 
are at best of doubtful validity. The 
students in our university education 
departments are receiving in greater 
numbers than ever before a training 
in objective thought and scientific 
methods of research. Not all are 
born researchers. Not everyone will 
continue throughout his teaching ca- 
reer to make use of the apparatus of 
research with which he became fa- 
miliar as a university student; not 
many theses, whether for Ed.B. or 
Ph.D. are in method or content suit- 
ed in their original form for publi- 
cation by the Research Council; but 
the large amount of research study 
now being undertaken, most of it 
competent, and some of it outstand- 
ing, should in the end have a pro- 
found effect for good on Scottish 
education. © 


SCHOOL teachers are considered the most useful citizens of 
the community according to a nationwide survey conducted 
by Elmo Roper. Only 10 percent voted for lawyers as the 
most important people in a community; 13 percent for the 
merchant; 20 percent for the mayor or some other top 
public official; and 27 percent for the clergy. The school 
topped them all with a vote of 31 percent. 





—==* With Education in Washington x==— 


THE EDUCATION DiGEsT WASHINGTON BUREAU 


School Outlook Uncertain.— 
Look for a long period of indeci- 
sion and changing policy regarding 
the nation’s schools, regardless of 
the outcome of current debates in 
Congress. 

Sentiment in Congress regarding 
the draft and deferments changes 
literally from day to day, and will 
be reflected in legislative attitudes 
in the days, months, and even years 
ahead. 


Colleges Hard Hit.—The out- 
look is best for the large colleges 
which can best be fitted into a de- 
fense or war-training program. For 
the smaller ones the outlook is not 
so bright. Colleges must also cope 
with an ever-declining share of the 
benevolence dollar. 

John Dale Russell, director of 
the Division of Higher Education, 
U. S. Office of Education, doesn’t 
think the outlook is quite as grim 
as earlier. Already many of the 
smaller institutions plan to expand 
enrolment of women. 

While the Defense Department 
legislation sets a 75,000 maximum 
for youth who may enter college, 
one-third the normal freshman pop- 
ulation, Congress may vote a higher 
limit. There continues to be pressure 
for this from educators. The Army 
and Air Force may adopt some form 
of the Navy's “Holloway Plan” 
whereby the college education of 
outstanding high-school seniors is 
financed in return for a pledge to 


serve two years active duty on grad- 
uation. 


High Schools.—About the like- 
liest effect on high schools may be 
acceleration, and on the part of stu- 
dents, apathy. Some high schools are 
already weighing speed programs 
designed to produce graduates at an 
earlier age than the current 17.4 
year average. This would allow an 
undetermined number of youths to 
enter college and complete at least a 
year before being subject to draft. 

The U. S. Office of Education, for 
one, does not look with favor on 
sharply accelerated programs. Many 
quarters fear high-school students 
will be extremely apathetic as they 
approach draft age as they worry 
whether a whirling public opinion 
and international developments 
might cause revision of the draft age 
and deferment policy. 


Deferrent Battle.—Educators 
themselves cannot agree on a unified 
draft deferment policy. Some con- 
tend that only certain types of spec- 
ialists should be deferred because of 
apparent pressing need, while others 
will continue to insist that in an 
economy as broad as ours, higher 
education is needed in all fields and 
that there should be across-the-board 
deferment for brighter students. 

And any program of deferment is 
going to run into tremendous oppo- 
sition from parents, and, therefore, 
from members of Congress. Ob- 
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viously, only a comparatively small 
number can be deferred under any 
system. If deferments are granted 
on the basis of grades, for example, 
this is going to cause tremendous 
opposition from parents whose sons 
fall below the requirements—the 
great majority of them. Other par- 
ents won't want to see their sons 
exempted for this reason. 

The foregoing conclusions are 
based on study of the voluminous 
testimony on the question before 
Congressional committees, and dis- 
cussions with Congressmen, educa- 
tors, and others interested in the 


problem. 


Draft Everybody Plan.—One 
plan about which more might be 
heard would be to draft everyone 
in the eligible age brackets, and then 
assign some to schools that would 
be operated in connection with 
training camps, while others would 
be sent directly to the field. 

This would have the effect of 
turning some of the larger schools 
into huge military barracks, and 
would have additional opposition 
because of the tremendous disloca- 
tion that would be caused in educa- 
tional facilities. It likely also would 
draw opposition as being a move to 
“federalize” education. 


Salary Goals.—Teacher groups 
throughout the nation should raise 
their sights considerably on mini- 
mum salary goals, according to the 
NEA, which insists that continued 
employment of qualified teachers is 
impossible unless salafies are raised. 


Dr. Ralph McDonald, executive 
secretary of NEA’s Commission on 
Professional Standards, feels that 
minimum salaries of $3200 to 
$8000 are needed to attract and hold 
teachers. 

He says the NEA has raised its 
goal 33 percent from its 1946 stand- 
ard of $2400 to $6000, because of 
increased living costs. 

The public, Dr. McDonald feels, 
has taken unreasonable and thought- 
less advantage of conscientious 
teachers. He points out that in the 
District of Columbia, for example, 
Congress appropriates funds for 
teacher salaries of $2830 to $4830 
while employing federal profession- 
al people with comparable qualifica- 
tions at $3100 to $11,000. 

He urges communities, during the 
current national emergency, not to 
fall back, as in the past war, on 
poorly-qualified temporary teachers. 

“The medical profession does not 
issue temporary certificates to prac- 
tice just because there is a shortage 
of doctors,” he points out. 

Dr. McDonald stresses that the 
problem of teacher supply, already 
acute, is rapidly becoming intensi- 
fied. In 1951-52, 143,682 new ele- 
mentary teachers will be needed, he 
said. The estimated supply from col- 
leges will be only 25,000 with de- 
grees and an additional 14,000 who 
have completed one-, two-, and 
three-year programs. 


Lively Debate.—Whether the ar- 
tificial creation of a further shortage 
of teachers should be resorted to as 
a means of forcing increased salaries 
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and better-qualified teachers has 
stirred up a lively debate. 

The suggestion was made by an 
NEA study group, which pointed 
out that the shortage could be in- 
creased by elimination of emergency 
certificates and limitation of admis- 
sions to teacher-training institutions. 

Presented to a middle Atlantic 
state conference of the NEA’s Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, the propos- 
al failed to win general approval. 
Only Virginians endorsed the pro- 
posal that teacher supply be limited. 
Interestingly enough, many profes- 
sions, including the medical and 
dental, have had such a policy for 
years. 


Truman's Views.—Some of Presi- 
dent Truman's views on the status 
of education in the present emer- 
gency are revealed in his Economic 
Report to Congress, just made pub- 
lic. 

The report indicated that health 
and vocational education are regard- 
ed as high priority items, and that 
every effort will be made to keep 
elementary and high schools operat- 
ing at a high level. 

Hopes for a vast new school 
building program were dashed. 

In the report, the President point- 
ed out that one of the thorniest 
questions confronting the whole de- 
fense effort is how to reapportion 
and redirect the public services, in- 
cluding education, whose necessary 
growth was resumed after World 
War HI, and for which further 
growth had been appropriately plan- 
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ned before the defense emergency. 

“In education,” the report stated, 
“we cannot remedy the shortage of 
school buildings at the pace which 
seemed eminently desirable a year 
ago. 
“On the other hand, there is a 
high priority for promoting educa- 
tion and training in the health pro- 
fessions. Also the vocational educa- 
tion program, which complements 
within-industry training, must be re- 
directed toward greater emphasis 
on training for defense jobs. 

“General education, which mod- 
ern elementary- and _ high-school 
training affords, no less than spec- 
ialized skills, is essential to the 
maintenance of a vital citizenry, 
whether in the civilian labor force 
or in the military.” 


Budget Share.—Education’s 
share of estimated federal expendi- 
tures during the 1952 fiscal year will 
be less than 1 percent of the total— 
far less. 

According to the Budget Bureau’s 
own analysis, the $483 million 
recommended for “Education and 
General Research” is less than 
seven-tenths of 1 percent. The big- 
gest single item in this budget is 
$290 million requested for general- 
aid grants—a program not yet au- 
thorized and one that is definitely 
in the doubtful category. Also of 
the total, $12 million is earmarked 
for library and museum services and 
$32 million for general purpose re- 
search. 

Only amounts in the budget go- 
ing directly to education, for pro- 
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grams already authorized, includes 
$106 million for aid to schools in 
special areas and $43 million for 
other activities devoted to promot- 
ing education. 

This is but slightly more than the 
estimated $143 million being spent 
in the present fiscal year, three- 
tenths of 1 percent of the total 
budget. 

The Budget Bureau points out 
and highlights the insignificance of 
federal education programs. Most 
education and research programs are 
for purposes closely related to other 
governmental activities and are not 
covered in expenditures directly for 
education and research. 

Examples are educational benefits 
for veterans, scholarship programs 
of the State and Navy Departments, 
the Agricultural Extension Service, 
and the research activities of the De- 
partments of Defense and _ the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 


Inflation Threat.—Prospect of 
further inflation is the greatest finan- 
cial peril confronting higher educa- 
tion in the U. S. today, in the opin- 
ion of the Commission on Financ- 
ing Higher Education. ‘Colleges 
and universities cannot simply in- 
crease their prices . . . Instead, they 
face crippling deficits, or must make 
drastic reductions in services indis- 
pensable to the public interest. In 
the face of the external threat to 
our national peace and welfare, it 
is folly to permit inflation to destroy 
so essential an element of our so- 
ciety.” 


“Inflation endangers both publicly 


and privately supported institutions, 
which share about equally the obli- 
gation of higher learning.” 


More on Salaries.—The Commis- 
sion pointed out that the largest 
single item of educational expendi- 
ture in both public and private in- 
stitutions is for the costs of instruc- 
tion, which means principally fac- 
ulty salaries. 

“Because of the many increased 
demands for services made on them, 
and because of other rising costs, 
colleges and universities in the last 
decade have been able to raise fac- 
ulty salaries only 40 to 50 percent. 
With a 70 percent increase in price 
levels, average faculty salaries in 
terms of goods and services they buy 
have actually been reduced some 10 
or 20 percent since 1940. 

“Such faculty salary raises as have 
occurred have been made at the sac- 
rifice of educational quality, through 
the use of larger classes and the em- 
ployment of more faculty members 
at lower ranks.” 

Faculty salaries, the report 
stresses, have not increased as rapid- 
ly as the salaries of other profes- 
sions requiring as much educational 
preparation. 

“The average dollar income for 
doctors and dentists, for example, 
has more than doubled since 1939, 
and that of lawyers has increased 
85 percent. ... 

“In 1948 the average income of 
doctors was about two and one-half 
times and that of lawyers about two 
times the average income of the col- 
lege teachers.” ® 





° Educational News ® 


CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENTS: 


Dudley P. VanArnam is the new super- 
intendent at Troy, N. Y. 

Grosse Pointe, Mich., will have James 
Bushong, formerly at Bend, Ore., as its 
new superintendent, effective June 1. 

Gertrude Golden, recently retired asso- 
ciate superintendent of the Philadelphia, 
Pa., schools, has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the board of education in that city. 

Wisconsin has Henry A. Olson as a 
new supervisor of secondary schools. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES: 


Cornell University’s sixth president 
will be Deane Waldo Malott who has 
been chancellor of the University of 
Kansas since 1939. Theodore P. Wright, 
vice president for research, will be acting 
president until July 1. 

Cornelis W. deKiewiet, president-elect 
of the University of Rochester, is in East 
Africa directing a study on economic and 
racial problems under a Carnegie Cor- 
poration grant. 

Boston University trustees have chosen 
Rev. Harold C. Case, pastor of the First 
Methodist Church in Pasadena, Calif., 
for the presidency of that school to suc- 
ceed Daniel L. Marsh. 

Robert Clarkson Clothier, president, 
Rutgers University, will retire in June. 

Duquesne University has announced 
the appointment of Rev. Vernon Francis 
Gallagher as its eighth president. 

he new president of Louisiana State 
University is Lt. Gen. Troy H. Middleton 
who was commander of the 45th Divi- 
sion and the Eighth Army Corps in 
World War II. 

Harold E. Stassen, president of the 
University of Pennsylvania, received the 
1951 annual education award offered by 
the Associated Exhibitors of the Na- 
tional Education Association Feb. 21 at 
the convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators in At- 
lantic City. 

Columbia University’s acting president 
during the indeterminate leave of ab- 
sence of Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower will 


be Grayson L. Kirk, vice-president in 
charge of educational affairs. 

James E. Allen, Jr., has been appointed 
deputy state commissioner of education 
in New York. 

Daniel H. O'Leary has succeeded 
James Dugan as president of Lowell, 
Mass., State Teachers College. 

New president of Oneonta, N. Y., 
State Teachers College is Royal Franklin 
Netzer, former dean of Geneseo, N. Y., 
Teachers College. 

N. E. Steele, president, Northern State 
Teachers College, Aberdeen, S. D., has 
resigned effective July 1. 

Rev. John S. Harper, minister of the 
Hamilton, O., Presbyterian Church, has 
assumed the presidency of Alma, Mich., 
College, succeeding Dale D. Welch, who 
resigned. Rev. John Wirt Dunning, presi- 
dent until 1942, died Dec. 29 at 69. 

Now chairman of the department of 
education at the University of Chicago is 
Maurice F. Seay, professor of educa- 
tional administration there since August. 

Paul Ejiserer, Phil C. Lange, and Ed- 
ward J. Shoben have been appointed to 
associate professorships of education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Dr. Eiserer was formerly consultant im 
psychology to the Veterans Administra- 
tion, University of Oregon; Dr. Lange 
was head of the department of education 
and psychology, Fredonia, N. Y., State 
Teachers College; and Dr. Shogen was 
director of student counseling, State Uni- 
versity of lowa. Margaret Lindsey, super- 
visor of student teaching at Columbia, is 
now an associate professor. Lincoln 
Moses, Stanford University, has been 
named assistant professor of education at 
Columbia. 

City College of New York has secured 
the services of W. Virgil Nestrick of 
Queens College (Flushing, N. Y.) as 
professor of education and coordinator 
of the office of teacher placement and 
field service, 

Thomas D. Horn, assistant professor of 
teaching and principal of the college ele- 
mentary school at Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, has resigned to ac- 
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cept an associate professorship at the 
University of Texas college of education. 


OTHER CHANGES AND APPOINT- 
MENTS: 


Kenneth E. Oberholtzer, superintendent 
of Denver, Colo., schools, has been elect- 
ed president of the American Association 
of School Administrators. 

Robert D. Bailey is the new executive 
secretary of the New Hampshire State 
Teachers Association, 

Theodore D. Martin, director of the 
NEA membership division since its es- 
tablishment in 1925, retired. Dec. 1 to 
become the Washington representative of 
the Save the Children Federation. 

Harry J. Carman, dean emeritus, Co- 
lumbia College, Columbia University, 
has been elected chairman, Board of 
Trustees, Institute of International Edu- 
cation. New board members are: Ar- 
thur S. Adams, president-elect, American 
Council on Education; Raymond B. Allen, 
president, University of Washington, 
Seattle; William G. Carr, associate secre- 
tary, NEA; Stephen P. Duggan, Jr., 
member of the New York law firm of 
Simpson, Thacher, and Bartlett; Frede- 
rick S. Dunn, professor of international 
relations, Yale University; and Helen C. 
Russell, leader in civic and philanthropic 
organizations in San Francisco. 


RECENT DEATHS: 


Edwin Adams Shaw, head of the de- 
partment of education, Tufts College. 

John S. Vaughan, president, North- 
eastern State College, Tahlequah, Okla. 

Orin E. Pore, former superintendent 
of Newark, Ohio, public schools. 


New College Draft Policy 

ADMINISTRATORS and students alike 
have welcomed the decision of the 
Secretary of Defense to allow vol- 
untary enlistment after a man had 
received his pre-induction physical 
examination notice, and to allow 
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students to enlist after receiving 
orders to report for induction. Stu- 
dents whose induction has been 
postponed until the end of the aca- 
demic year now may also choose 
their branch of service. The new 
policy will, in the words of Earl J. 
McGrath, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, ‘“‘prevent waste to the 
nation and damage to the educa- 
tional system . . ."” Mid-year gradu- 
ates now have 30 days to find essen- 
tial work before being drafted. 


Citizenship Training 

THIS TOPIC is receiving special em- 
phasis these days. The New York 
State Board of Regents has set up a 
committee of prominent educators 
to prepare materials for schools ‘‘to 
present a better understanding of 
the present international situation 

. to strengthen the teaching of 
the American democratic heritage 

so as to build “intelligent 
citizenship.” 

Men in the armed forces will be 
given a more practical understand- 
ing of what they are training and 
fighting for through the Citizenship 
Education project at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. The pres- 
ent lecture method of orienting re- 
cruits and officer candidates will be 
replaced by “‘situation exercises.” 
GI's will recreate and become per- 
sonally involved in events and issues 
related to the current challenge to 
free institutions. Dr. William S. 
Vincent, project director, says exper- 
ience of the last 18 months in help- 
ing schools has ‘clearly proved that 
basic truths about citizenship and 
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democracy can be taught by simple 
techniques not now used...’ 

“Will You Spend Thirty Min- 
utes for Citizenship?” is the title of 
a questionnaire being distributed by 
the NEA to schools and communi- 
ties, in order to get a clearer picture 
of interesting community and school 
projects showing good citizenship in 
action. Copies are available from 
the NEA at 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Inci- 
dentally, the Educationa! Policies 
Commission of the NEA and the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators have just published a 
two-year study report, “Moral and 
Spiritual Values in the Public 
Schools.’” Copies are $1 each. 

Temple University is sponsoring 
a series of four monthly forum dis- 
cussions on the town meeting style 
in Downington, Pa. Theme is 
Who Are the Citizens of a Com- 
munity?” 


UN Education Service 


TEACHERS would be represented 
at the United Nations and schools 
would be provided with materials 
and services explaining its work 
under a plan offered by the Com- 
mittee on International Relations of 
the NEA, according to Howard E. 
Wilson of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, and com- 
mittee chairman. The nonprofit in- 
formation service will be offered on 
a subscription fee basis determined 
by school population. Write UN 
Education Service, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C., for 
further information. 


New TV Patterns 
NINETEEN New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Delaware colleges have 
begun a five-month run of educa- 
tional programs on television. The 
15- to 30-minute study sessions, 
given five days a week, cover topics 
ranging from nuclear physics to 
home economics. No college credit 
is offered. Family living is stressed 
in the two series of 11-week courses. 
While we're on the subject, the 
Joint Committee on Educational 
Television has presented an engi- 
neering and technical study to sup- 
port recommendations for the allo- 
cation of channels to educational 
agencies. This was done as the FCC 
hearings resumed January 22 im 
Washington. Feature of the report 
was a one-week record of all seven 
New York City TV stations. The 
U. S. Office of Education and the 
University of Chicago assisted. 


Athletics for Children 

PLANS for launching a nation-wide 
program to improve physical edu- 
cation in the elementary grades were 
made in January at the Conference 
on Physical Education for Children 
of Elementary School Age in Wash- 
ington. Fifteen education and recrea- 
tion groups were sponsors. Spokes- 
men said less than 30 percent of 
grade-school children get any physi- 
cal education. The practice of ex- 
cluding students from _ beneficial 
sports activities because they cannot 
meet competition was criticized. A 
manual suggesting ways to introduce 
and carry out a well-rounded pro- 
gram may be secured from the Ath- 
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letic Institute, 209 S. State St., Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. 


Schools and Better Living 

“How to use the human and re- 
source material around us in order 
to live better” is the aim of a new 
monthly service magazine for teach- 
ers which has the above title. It be- 
gins publication this month under 
a grant from the Alfred P. Sloan 
Foundation to the newly-formed 
nonprofit corporation, Applied Eco- 
nomics, Inc., Box 151, Winchester, 
Mass. Teacher-written articles will 
describe successful projects in im- 
proving living through the schools 
in all parts of the country. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 
March 26-29, National Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women, Chicago. 


March 26-30, Study Conference 
of Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation International, Seattle, Wash. 

March 27-30, National Catholic 
Educational Association, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

March 27-31, North Central As- 
sociation of Schools and Colleges, 
Chicago, Ill. 

March 28-31, National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

March 28-31, National Art Edu- 
cation Association, New York City. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 
April 1-4, National Conference 
on Higher Education, Chicago, III. 
April 9-14, American Association 
of University Women, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 


EDUCATION 


DIGEST 


April 17-20, American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, Detroit, Mich. 

April 18-21, International Coun- 
cil for Exceptional Children, New 
York City. 

May 2-5, American Industrial 
Arts Association, New York City. 

May 4-5, American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

May 9-11, Organization meeting 
for combining Department of Adult 
Education, NEA; and American As- 
sociation for Adult Education, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

May 16-20, National Conference 
on Citizenship, Washington, D. C. 

June 18-21, National Association 
of Student Councils, Wellesley, 
Mass. 

June 21-23, American Classical 
League Institute, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio. 

June 26-29, American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, Cleveland. 

June 27-30. NEA Commission 
on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards, Palo Alto, Calif 

June 28-July |, National Science 
Teachers summer meeting, Mills 
College, Oakland, Calif. 

July 1-7, National Education As- 
sociation Annual Meeting, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

July 2, National School Public 
Relations Association, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

July 9-20, Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, NEA, 
Pacific Grove, Calif. 

July 9-20, Department of Class- 
room Teachers, NEA, Oakland, 
Calif. 





New Books in Education 


The Education of Man. Aphorisms 
by Heinrich Pestalozzi with an in- 
troduction by William H. Kil- 
patrick. New York: Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 1951. 93 pp. $2.75. 
A collection of brief, pithy sayings 

of the great Swiss educator who had such 

a tremendous world-wide effect in mak- 

ing the education of the young more re- 

lated to actual life. Pestalozzi’s conten- 
tion that life itself is the true basis of 
teaching and learning, developed at the 
time of the American Revolution, antici- 
pated the modern trend by many years. 
His liberal philosophy reflected 18th 
Century enlightenment. 


School Law. Madaline K. Remm- 
lein. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1950. 376 pp. 
$4.50. 

This book gives a background of 
general principles of the legal problems 
in pupil and teacher personnel activi- 
ties. Statutes and court decisions are 
reported from many states, making this 
book suitable as a text in any state. Other 
citations are listed at the end of each 
chapter. The material has been tested by 
the author in mimeographed form in her 
classes in school law at George Wash- 
ington University, D.C. Topics covered 
include certification, appointment, em- 
ployment contracts, tenure laws, resigna- 
tion, liability for pupil injury, defama- 
tion of character, retirement, right to 
appeal school-board decisions, and con- 
trol of pupil conduct. The appendix 
gives a glossary, bibliography, and direc- 
tions for looking up school law. 


The Student Looks at His Teacher. 
John W. Riley, Jr., Bryce F. Ryan, 
and Marcia Lifshitz. New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.: Rutgers University 
Press, 1950. 166 pp. $2.75. 
Student ratings of college instructors 


still stir up controversy, but this book 
describes a scholarly and constcuctive re- 





search effort in this field. It was made 
by Rutgers sociologists at Brooklyn Col- 
lege with funds provided by the Carnegi¢ 
Corporation. The authors assert that 
“teaching is a two-way process” and “‘stu- 
dents’ concepts of ideal and actual in- 
struction, too long generally disregarded, 
should be faced and dealt with, daily.” 


Four Philosophies and Their Prac- 
tice in Education and Religion. 
J. Donald Butler. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1951. 551 pp. 
$4.00. 


This book has been written as a text 
and reference for courses in the philos- 
ophy of education. The creeds of natural- 
ism, idealism, realism, and pragmatism 
are presented one at a time—their his- 
tories, systematic structures, practices in 
education and religion, and the strength 
and weaknesses of each. A glossary and 
extensive bibliography are included. The 
author's own philosophy is given in the 
last chapter, in which he says that: ‘The 
ultimate end of education is to help the 
pupil become what he is intended to be, 
a child of God who is in his place as a 
member of the divine society.” 


Child Growth and Development in 
the Elementary School Years. 
Cecil V. Millard. Boston: D.C. 
Heath & Co., 1951. 511 pp. 
$4.50. Rev. Ed. 


“Information is now available which, 
when understood and applied, can revo- 
lutionize current teaching methods and 
the handling of children in school,” the 
author says. He believes that child de- 
velopment, as a science, can sidestep the 
progressive controversy and develop ac- 
cepted methods of good teaching. Em- 
phasis is placed on changes in the child 
and on the relationship between the 
school environment and such change. 
The author hopes this book will help the 
teacher improve his instruction by a 
better understanding of child behavior. 
It is also written as a text for teacher- 
trainees. 
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OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 

Ways Toward Selfdiscipline. Gene- 
vieve L. Coy. New York: The Dalton 
Schools, Inc. (108 East 89th St.), 1950. 
95 pp. 75c. Another of Dalton School's 
monographs on educational practices 
with emphasis on the school’s character- 
development outlook. 

Social Living in Junior High Schools 
and Grades Seven and Eight of Elemen- 
tary Schools. New York: Board of Edu- 
cation of the City of New York, 1950. 
98 pp. Outline of New York's efforts to 
provide education which will aid chil- 
dren to live with their fellows. 

Teachers Abroad. Paul E. Smith. 
Washington: U. S. Office of Education, 
1950. 50 pp. The teacher-exchange pro- 
gram with the United Kingdom. 

Community Leadership. Washington: 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, 1950. 25 pp. 25c. How the 
superintendent can work with community 
leaders for school improvement. 


EDUCATION DIGEST 


How to Conduct the Follow-up Stud). 
Bulletin No. 11 in the Illinois Second- 
ary-School Curriculum Program, a series 
of basic studies aimed at finding how 
educational programs can be improved. 
This one concerns data on school gradu- 
ates. The series is available from the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Springfield. 

Better Than Rating: New Approaches 
to Appraisal of Teaching Services. Re- 
port of Commission on Teacher Evalua- 
tion of the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 83 pp. $1.25. Current 
teacher-rating plans are analyzed and 
proposals for encouraging professional 
growth are made. Communities are urged 
to develop their own evaluation plans. 

Helping Youth Choose Careers. J. 
Anthony Humphreys. Where Are Your 
Manners? Barbara V. Hertz. 228 S. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago, Ill.: Science Research 
Associates, 1950. 48 pp. each. 40c each. 








CHATS WITH TEACHERS 


ABOUT COUNSELING 


BY S. A. HAMRIN 


This new book for teachers covers the what-when-why-how of 
counseling in classroom contacts with students. It discusses 
students’ needs and problems and how the teacher can assist. 
Helps make classrooms better places for students. Logical 
follow-up to ‘Guidance Talks To Teachers." 224 pp. Write 
for approval copy. $3.00. 


GUIDANCE TALKS TO TEACHERS 


By S$. A. Hamrin. Every teacher and administrator will find this book very helpful in 
understanding individuals and assisting them to make the most of their interests and 
aptitudes. Written in an easy-to-understand style. Contents include, "Studying the 
Individual," “Growing Up Vocationally" “Mental Hygiene” and many other valuable 
chapters. 82-page appendix gives examples of tested guidance techniques. Write to- 








day for approval copy. $3.00. 
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for better vision, better posture, better grades 
... the new American Universal 
“Ten-Twenty’’ Desk 


No new school desk has ever matched 
the swift acceptance of the American 
Universal ‘‘Ten-Twenty’’—key to the 
co-ordinated classroom. Teachers praise 
it unanimously. And pupils prove its 
contribution to better vision, better 
posture, and better grades. 

This is the only desk with top easily, 
silently adjustable to three approved 
positions. It is the only desk with auto- 
matic fore-and-aft seat adjustment to 





FREE BOOKLETS! 


provide focal adjustment for all tasks 
in any desk-top position. Seat swivels 
45° either way to silent cushioned 
stops, reducing body torque for left or 
right eye-hand preferences and permiit- 
ting easy ingress and egress. 

Other important advantages include 
30% to 55% light reflectance, sanitary 
one-piece steel book-box, easy height 
adjustment for both seat and b@ok- 
box. Write for full-color brochure. 


Desk-top, shown 

at correct 20° for readifig, 
writing, or drawing, is 
easily adjusted to 
conventional 10° slope, Or 
to level position for 
manipulative tasks, or 
lifted for instant acces§ 

to book-box. Deep- | 
curved plywood back % 
with self-adjusting lower 
rail, and plywood 
cradleform seat with n6@ 
rearward elevation, 
promote relaxed sitting 
and complete freedom 

to perform. 


Write for “The Co-ordinated Classroom,” 


by Dorell Boyd Harmon; also 


“The Case for the 'Ten-Twenty’.” 


cAmetcan Seating Company 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, 
Church, Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 











THE NEW BASIC READERS 
CURRICULUM FOUNDATION SERIES 
William S. Gray 


A. Sterl Artley May Hill Arbuthnot 
Marion Monroe Lillian Gray 


New Contributions 
for a New Decade 


Watch for new help at the pre-reading level 


new stimulation and training for thoughtful reading 
and remembering 


new aids for the slow-learning child 
a new program in literature, especially poetry 
and 


a newcomer to the Curriculum Foundation Series: 
The Basic Language Program, correlating instruction 
in talking, spelling, and writing with The New Basic 
Reading Program, making available for the first time 
a completely integrated Language Arts Curriculum. 


See how the 1951 first-grade materials now ready offer striking 
new educational contributions, while retaining the basic philosophy 
and vocabulary structure that proved so successful and sound 
with the 1940-46 edition. New findings are applied in ways that 
will strengthen and enrich your program. 


Further information on request. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 11 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 New York 10 
Pasadena 2 San Francisco 5 & CO. 











